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AUTUMN AND WINTER WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 1 Fur-trimmep Cioran Jacket.—Front —[ For Back, Fig. 2.—Ciora Costume Wrap.—Front [ For Back, sec Fig. 3. —Manst_e with ASTRAKHAN TrimMMinG.—Fron1 
see Page 732.] Page 741.] [For Back, see Page 732. ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 58-64. For pattern and description sce Suppl., No. LV., Figs. 32-38, For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 25-3 




















CARPENTRY FOR WOMEN. established in 1885, for the purpose of giving a professional train work mere hap-hazard fun and exercise; every stey measured, 
ing to educated women who intend to teach. No student is ad marked, and t and § rfe n absolutely required Listen 
N active member of a “committee” of educated women in | mitted who has not graduated in some university or passed an to a ¢ 1 1 account this instruction in scientific carpent 
A ‘harge of one of the best private schools in the United States, | equivalent examination, and is over eighteen years of age. Up to “ The first course is d 1 into eight classes, in each of which 
in discussing recently the wisdom of revolutionizing the curriculum | the autumn of 1887 the course of study consisted of the following | two objects must be finished perfectly before a student passes o1 
of primary and secondary schools so as to include hand-work as | subjects, taught by means of text-books, lectures, and practice in | to the next stage. One of these t gs is arbitrary; for the ot! 
well as head-work within the allotted time of instruction, said: “I | model schools at Cambridge: Psychology applied to Education; | a choice is allowed between two or three of the models... .In tl 
am opposed to this change, if all the pleasant work which direct- | Hygiene; Logic and Ethies; the Art of Education; the History | first section, for the production of a pointer, a flower-stick, and 
ly and most agreeably appeals to the child’s constructive and crea of Education; Elocution; Class Singing; Class Drawing: Calis shaped pen-holder, no tool but the Swedish knife is permitted ; i 
tive instincts is to be kept for the boys. You tell me me 25,000  thenics and Physical Culture; practical work in four schools of | the second, for which wood for the knife is prepared with th 
girls are being taught sewing in the public s chools of Philadel three different grades, where students can study and take part in | plane, a square ruler must be finished, and either a flower-stick o1 
phia. Well, all I can say is, I am sorry for it, because that means | the complete details of school work and control. some children’s wooden bricks; the third class brings in boring 
the same old tread-mill of stitch, stitch, stitch, in the same hot Miss Hughes, the Principal of the college, is a graduate of Newn- | a key-board with hooks for hanging up keys being arbitrary, f 
rooms and cramped positions, while the boys will have a fine time ham, where she took Moral Science Tripos, Class I., and Histor y lowed by a flat ruler, netting mesh tt pener: class fo 
in the carpenter shop at that most delightful of all work, handling | Tri pos, C lass If. Into the above advanced curriculum one after- | troduces the spokeshave, in addition to the knife and plane 
tools.” noon’s instruction and one morning’ 8 practice (Satur lay A.M.) 774 car shaping a round ruler, with a hoop-stick, rolling pin, or round tow 
This unexpected protest, from a thoughtful source, against pro- pe utry a week has been introduced. Funds and space being limit el-roller The bow-saw, which comes into the work of the fifth 
posed innovations in school programmes which I had been inclined — ed, the lecture hall of the college has been utilized as a shop. On | class, opens up great possibilities in ornamental work in conjun 
to rejoice over, not only set me to thinking, but prompts me to ask | Friday afternoons when the students go to lunch the y leave a__ tion with the knife and plane. . . .The sixth class includes a flower 
the readers of the Bazar to take note of a protest similar in na- | regular lecture hall, returning to find benches and tables and tools cross and picture-frames with the first experience of the wood 





ture which has within the present year been given practical shape substituted for ordinary seats and furniture. At1.45p.m.theLady | saw....The eighth class, which concludes one course, is given up 
at a high grade of “ Training College for Teachers” in Cambridge, | Principal (Miss Hughes) and her trade assistants enter, and work to joining, the dovetailing pieces of wood, such as boxes with we 









England, where the first step has been taken to found a school of | begins. Simple tools only are used at first, new ones being = fitting covers, etc.” Different woods are used, but mainly deal 
carpentry in connection with a woman’s college. ; ually added. The wooden models, “beautifully graduated,” are | pine, and pitch-pine. Naturally there are as many degrees of skill 
It must be understood that the English institution which has | distributed, and these university women set to work with an en- | and knack found among these educated women as there are di 






added this course of scientific carpentry to its programme is the  thusiasm which a spectator describes as calculated to “enrapture versity of gifts among children, though previous training may be 
youngest of the women’s colleges of Great Britain, having been a foreman who paid his hands for work by time.” Nor is this | the same for al A Bachelor of Science from London Univer 








sity of London appears to have special advantage, 
for as she shapes her key-boards and tests 

her work by rule and square, it is seen she gauged 
.Think of a first-class 

° making rulers and brack- 


correctly instinctively 
Moral Science Tripos. 
ets and carving out faultless wooden spoons !” 
departure in 
machinery mean mind-training 
training; 


educational 
as well as hand- 
and tend to produce ease in mindecraft 


Does not this new 


as a result of exercise in handeraft? 

The effect of the use of tools on these special 
students has been so satisfactory that Miss Hughes 
thus sums up her estimate of its value as a means 


of training; “I cannot speak too highly of the 


educational value of scientific carpentry I am 
delighted with the result here, although we can 
spare very little time for it. The relief from men- 





tal work is immense, the exercise excellent (one 
rule is, we learn to saw equally well with the lelt 
and right hands, so as to deve op both sides of the 


body equally); the pleasure 1s very great, and the 


powers of observation, accuracy, and conmon- 
sense that can be developed by this manual work 
It is also the ve ry best 


for a future technical training.” 


are simply miarve l ous. 
possible training 
Remember there is no attempt nor desire to teach 
a trade, the aim is “the development of manual 
dexterity,” which in the future teacher will be 
used to develop in her pupils the same trait. From 
and with this manual dexterity, it is claimed, will 
grow those qualities of character,capability, kuack, 
which are cultivated and in- 
creased most successfully by a combination of 


and tnagination 
hand and head work. This result can be best 
brought about by means of those individual re- 
lations and personal influences which easily spring 
up between teacher and p ipil over the work-bench 
and too chest, and which cannot be so surely look- 
ed for when text-book and black-board are the ouly 
meeting-ground for the adult and the child mind, 

Miss Hughes, who writes me,“ 1] am now doing 
all I can to spread the new system in England,” 
spent last 


summer working in a“ Sjéyd” manual 


truining class in Sweden, and acquired skill 
enough to justify her in becoming an active lead- 
er in this new departure in the education of wo- 
men teachers; but the class she attended was in 


some respects “ unsatisfactory,” has been discon- 
tinued, and this summer (1888) she, with a half- 
dozen other English women, has gone to Niis, 
Sweden, to take “a regular course of scientific 
carpentry under the great authority Herr Salo- 


mon.” This summer course for teachers of man- 





ual training begins July 26th, and continues six 


weeks An accouut of the school has been pub- 
lished in the set of educational leaflets now being 
issued by the Industrial Education Association, 
9 University Place, New York city 

“What! teach our girls carpentry? that is 
a strong-minded idea,” will probably be the first 
impulsive criticism of the average 
tainly of the average man 


woman, Ccer- 
Miss Hughes met 
with opposition from within as well as without 
when it was proposed to teach scientific carpen- 
try at the Cambridge college. The students them- 
selves asserted that not an hour in the week could 
be spared from those subjects which as teachers 
they had to study; but sceptics were quickly turn- 
ed into “* enthusiasts.’ 

If “ sei 
entific carpentry” is regarded by advanced edu- 
¢ators in Great Britain as a “fit” and valuable 
course in the training of women for teachers, what 
answer shall be made in America to the rash 
Shall our girls be taught the use of tools ?” 
Let the women who must calmly see their walls 


Is this contagion destined to spread ? 


query, - 


broken when the superior masculine member of 
the family deigns to drive a nail or hang u bracket, 
who must sigh over the exorbitant bill for “ a shelf 
put up” or “door eased” which each season brings 
to the letter box, be asked for their opinions even 
as distorted or influenced by inherited prejudices. 
It is to give those of them who care to think 
about the matter timely data that the foregomg is 
submitted. The story is certainly full of interest, 
and pregnant with suggestions and perplexities 
for American teachers or parents. 

Without venturing an off-hand opinion on so 
novel a subject, it seems to the writer as though 
there was good sense in this summing up of an 
eye-witness of the interesting experiment at Cam- 
bridge: “The whole subject is suggestive of new 
If needle- 
work be an indispensable accomplishment for the 
future mothers of England in the middle and 
lower classes, would not a little elementary know- 
ledge of the use of carpenters’ tools come in use- 
fully? How many things in a house wear out or 
fall to pieces, bringing unspeakable discomfort to 
the inmates, which a little timely mending would 


Save ! 


departures in our educational systems, 


What mistress of a household, wrestling 
with economy and a limited income, does not dread 
the necessity of sending for a ‘ handy man,’ be- 
cause of the bill that is inevitable, in which so 
much seems to be charged for so little that has 
been done?” If, as Professor Huxley has lately 
said, the great fault in our system of teaching is 
that the child is brought too little into contact 
with thongs, and receives next to no training for 
most needed in active life, ** the 
fucultivs of observation, of accurate work,” it be- 


the faculties 


hooves us to ask ourselves seriously, and answer 
without fear or favor, Just suc quest Ons as this, 
Shall our girls be taught the use of tools ? 





IN FEVER TIME. 

\ J HEN the city of Philadelphia suffered from 
\ the yellow-fever, in the latter part of the 
last century, with a violence till then unequalled, 
Stephen Girard, growing to be a miilionnaire, in 
addition to giving great sums of money to help 
in the velief of the plague, himself served both as 
doctor and nurse in the hospitals, watching, tend- 
ing, and doing the hardest and most revolting 
work with his own hands, and in perfect fear| 
Besides a'l this, he had the entire cl 
and oversight of oue of the hospitals fur some- 


thing like sixty days. 








ess. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Iiiuerraten Weekiy ror Boys anp Girs, 


Volume X. will Begin with the Issue 
of November 6, 1888. 

The number for October 16th opens with a story 
entitled * Shy Little Dorothy Wentworth,” by Joun 
R. Coryet.. Jt is accompanied by a front-page 
engraving. Epwarp Inen&us SrevENSON also 
contributes a short story to this number. 

The principal illustration is a double-page en- 
graving entil ed 

“REPT: iN,” 
From tHE Paintinc py TRUPHEME IN THE 
Parts Sa.on. 


The second part of Turovore Cup's “ Boys 
and Girls from Old Florence” has three engravings 
after celebrated works 
; Other contents of this number are The Persian 
Army and the Bicycle,” by Tuomas Stevens; a 
poem by Frank Dempster SHERMAN, and the thir- 
teenth chapter of * Unele Peter's Trust.” 





SuBscRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 





ai specimen copy sent On application. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


NOVEMBER 3, 1888. 


A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
AND A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 
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TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—8$4 00 A YEAR, 

AUTUMN SPOILS. 
W HERE wealth has not provided a par- 

lor with all sorts of costly and pre- 
cious decoratious; where Royal Worcester 
and Dresden and alabaster and tortoise- 
shell are not to be had, where oil-paintings 
by modern masters are as impossible as 
those by old masters, and there can be no 
water-colors one has made them 
one’s self, it is nevertheless quite, possible 
to render the want of them hardly percep- 
tible by meaus of those decorations which 
nature affords to any one who has the 
means of getting into the country and of 
bringing home its spoils. Allowing that 
the walls are in the least agreeable, and 
have one or two prints upon them, and one 
or two slight brackets, aud that it is possj- 
hie to procure some hyacinth glasses or 
dark green junk bottles, to be half hidden 
by the freight they bear, then they can be 
so decorated and covered by the dried and 
splendid things of the wood and road-side 
that they can be made as beautiful in them- 
selves as paintings by any sort of masters. 
Not to speak of pressed ferns and vines and 
rich autumn leaves, to be used most spar- 
ingly nowadays, if at all, one can gather, tn 
those days when the flower is at its finest 
and fullest, great armfuls of yellow golden- 
rod, and these, bound in sheaves and set to 
dry, but not put at all into water, will fill 
any corner all winter with sunshiny splen- 
dor. At the same time the great brown 
lustrous flags or cat-tails, with their reeds, 
can be procured, and they will panel any 
vacant of the wall with grace and 
spirit. In fine contrast with the outlines 


unless 


spot 


of these bulrushes will come in long wreaths 


of the feathery wild clematis trailing over 
the few picture-frames or from the tops of 
the otherwise uncurtained window-cornices 
or about a looking-glass, catching dust all 
winter, to be sure, but always as light and 
airy as if made of marabout feathers, and 
always full of beauty. Then, too, as the 
weeks go on, an afternoon rambic will bring 
home the vines of the bitter-sweet, in whose 
clusters the tiny orange-hued stars burst 
open and disclose the scarlet hearts, and 
which twines in with the clematis or winds 
its way about independently, but always 
decoratively; and then the great bunches 
of barberries can be found, eut with long 
stems, the leaves, which will only drop and 
litter, all brushed or trimmed off, and 
making as superb mantel decorations as 
anything to be had in all the coral groves 
of the Bay of Naples, where “ the sea-flower 
spreads ite leaves of blue, that never are 
wet with the falling dew,” and whose red 
plumes make gorgeous opposition with the 
beantiful white satin balloons of the long 
stalks of honesty to be gathered now from 
many a country garden, while they offer 
graceful variation for the stiffness of the 
bunches of alder-berries which are to be 
found in every road-side swamp, capable of 
filling their own place, too, in the way of 
ornament, and of setting off in especial the 
snowy, flossy beauty of the bursting pods 
of milk-weed. 

And not only are all these things lovely 
in themselves, and equal to the task of 
making a room lovely, but they keep about 
themselves hints and suggestions of the 
summer. As one looks at them one remem- 
bers the afternoon, all of blue and gold, in 


SUPPLE: | 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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which one plucked them, the murmuring 
of the gentle southwest wind, the balsams 
that filled the air with fragrances, the inef- 
fable sense of sweet melancholy that is so 
delicious as a sentiment and fancy, so soul- 
destroying as a fact, and all the delightful 
accompaniment of the early autumn life, 
just at that time of day when the sun has 
warmed the air, and when existence is a 
boon for which no acknowledgment to Hea- 
ven seems sufficient. And while this wild- 
wood decoration gives to the decorator 
such winter-long bloom, with its own ac- 
tual charm and with the charm of the re- 
membered summer, it gives to the guest or 
chance caller also, besides its own immedi- 
ate pleasure, a gratifying perception of the 
delicate tastes of the people of the house, 
showing that here beauty for its own sake 
las value, and that even if there is want of 
money here, there is no want of apprecia- 
tion of the loveliness of earth. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE TYRANNY OF THE SMALL. 

T is curious that while there is always more 

of mutual help among the lowly than among 
the more favored by fortune, there is very apt 
to be less of mutual respect. It is thus, at any 
rate, between those of different races or even 
sexes. In the ante-bellum times it was notorious 
that the colored people were regarded with more 
contempt by those who competed with them for 
employment than by the more prosperous classes ; 
and Frederick Douglass was treated with more 
respect by educated men than by day-laborers. 
When we come into the intellectual sphere we 
notice the same thing, and it is especially to be 
seen in the case of women. A young lady who 
was studying art in Paris, when I asked her if 
she did not have to encounter a great distrust in 
the artistic capacities of women, replied that she 
did, but that it was chiefly among unsuccessful 
artists and young students, and that the higher 
one went, the more one seemed to get bevond 
this mere prejudice. I have noticed for years 
that the most sweeping denunciations of women’s 
work in literature have come commonly from 
those who have failed for some reason or other 
to impress themselves very strongly upon tlie 
public ; it is apt to be the Sydney Dobells of the 
literary world who lay it down for a rule, as he 
did, that no woman should ever write for the 
press. It is stated by Dobell’s biographer that 
he considered all feminine authorship “an error 
and an anomaly”; and doubtless many a starv- 
ing author, in the days of Mrs. Stowe and George 
Eliot, found a ray of comfort in some similar 
opinion. 

The reason for this may be sought in several 
directions, It may be true, as Hawthorne some- 
where says, that success makes one modest, and 
sq more willing to exalt the supposed merits of 
others. Howells carries the disclaimer a step 
farther, and thinks that success itself doubtless 
often seems very much like failure when seen 
from the inside. A person in this attitude of 
mind is much more ready to see the germs of 
success in another than one who has just got far 
enough to be exalted in his own opinion, and who 
sees in even the meekest aspirant a possible rival. 
In the early days of our civil war, volunteer offi- 
cers were often snubbed by regular officers of 
about their own grade, while those of higher 
rank were more frequently generous and encour- 
aging. It is not the great man himself, but the 
attendant or hanger-on of the great man, who is 
pert and supercilious to the modest visitor at the 
door. All this applies to the treatmen: of women 
by men, It is commonly the weak pedestrian 
who is sure that women are constitutionally in- 
capable of taking long walks; and the man whose 
accounts are always in a muddle is most likely 
to jeer at the incapacity of his wife to understand 
business. On the other hand, a certain European 
Alpine Club, prohibited by its constitution from 
choosing a woman as a member, paid a celebrated 
climber of that sex the compliment of electing 
her dog to membership, letting her share the ad- 
vantages of the club in his name. And it was 
one of the most eminently successful of Boston 
merchants who left his daughter the sole execu- 
trix of his will, on the avowed ground that she 
was better fitted than any one whom he knew to 
settle the complicated estate judiciously. 

On the other hand, 1 am always disposed to 
distrust the intellectual promise of any literary 
man who speaks with habitual contempt of the 
intellects or even the literary work of women. 
Of course it may be a mere case of youth and 
inexperience. Even in such cases there is a dif- 
ference in individuals. Having once, in behalf 
of a visiting committee, to look over the “themes” 
of a whole Harvard class on the subject of co- 
education, I was interested in noticing that it 
was the best-written essays, as a rule, which fa- 
vored the higher education of women, while it 
was the ill-written and ill-spelled productions— 
the Harry Foker bits of composition, in short— 
which expressed a firm and Jofty condemnation 
of the brains of the other sex. So in maturer 
life I remember a young man of some literary 
ability, as I thought, who used to declare that he 
should wish his future wife to be perfectly igno- 
rant and a bigot; he should wish her to eall to 
him in his study, “ My dear, what do two and two 
make?” I have sometimes feared that he was 
born too late to achieve his ideal, for he has never 
married. He is not the only youth known to me 
who has sighed for a fine voung idiot, as Falstaff 
sighed for a fine voung thief, and the only com- 
fort is that the Providential discipline of life 
sometimes puts such persons in charge of a res- 
olute and capable partwmer who seon takes that 
nonsense out of them. 
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As a result of all this, I should advise all young 
women who find their opinions set aside or their 
plans pooh-poohed merely on the ground that 
they proceed from women, to appeal in each case 
to a higher court—from the journeyman to the 
master, from the tutor to the professor, from the 
lower authority, which may view them with con- 
cealed jealousy, to the higher, which may do them 
justice. Iam not now speaking of their individ- 
ual claims or pretensions, which may be larder 
to estimate correctly, but of all vague and general 
discouragements based on sex. They can be pret- 
ty sure that it is usually success which makes 
charitable, and want of success which makes cen- 
sorious. In Dickens’s Pickwick it is the Bath 
footmen, not their employers, who are severe upon 
the little green-grocer who supplies their supper, 
and who heap upon him expressions of contempt 
and wrath “in the true spirit,” Dickens says, “ of 
the very smallest tyranny.” 7.0. 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
NO. XXXIL—FINE CAKES AND SAUCES. 

Madeleines.—Four ounces of butter, four ounces 
of the best flour, three ounces of sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of orange-flower w ater, tle yolks of four 
eggs, and rind of a lemon. Beat butter, sugar, 
and yolks of eggs together, then add the other 
ingredients; grate in the rind of half a lemon, 
and add the well-beaten whites of eggs last of 
all, Fill little moulds that have been buttered 
with washed butter, cover the tops with split 
almonds and sifted sugar; bake from thirty to 
forty minutes in a moderate oven, These cakes 
are sometimes served hot with apricot sauce, 

Chestnut Croquettes.—Boil fifty sound chest- 
nuts; take them out of the shells; reject all im- 
perfect ones ; keep the large pieces aside ; pound 
the crumbs and most broken pieces with an ounce 
of butter ull very smooth; then mix in a small 
cup of cream two ounces of butter and one 
ounce of powdered sugar, put the whole into a 
double boiler, and stir in the beaten yolks of six 
eggs. Let the mixture set. When cool, make 
it into balls; in the centre of each ball put a 
piece of the chestnut you have laid aside, dip 
the balls in fine cracker meal and eggs, and fry 
a very pale yellow. Serve with sifted sugar, — 

Very pretty cakes, very easily made, which 
come under the French term petils fours, may 
be given here. 

Petits Fours.—Make rich cake mixture thus: 
Washi three-quarters of a pound of butter to free 
it from excess of salt; squeeze it dry in a cloth; 
beat it with the hand till creamy; add three- 
quarters of a pound of powdered sugar ; beat till 
light; then beat in ten eggs, one by one, and sift 
in « pound of dried and sifted flour. When all 
are well beaten together, the paste or batter is 
ready for use. Line some shallow pans (those 
used for making rolled jelly-cake are best) with 
buttered paper; spread a layer of the mixture just 
as you would for jelly-cake, but not much thick- 
er, as when baked the sheets should not be more 
than the third of an inch thick. Bake slowly. 
When done, remove from the oven, but leave the 
cake undisturbed till cold. If the sheets are 
large, they may be cut exactly in half, spread 
thinly with some stiff marmalade or jelly ; quince 
orapricotis best, but any rich flavor with some tart- 
ness will do; lay one half on the other, and press 
closely and very neatly together Do each sheet 
of cake in the same way, varying the marmalade 
if you choose. Have ready a bowl of icing (either 
boiled French icing or what is called royal icing). 
Dust the top of the cakes with flour, which must 
be brushed off again, as it is only to absorb the 
grease. Flavor the icing with vanilla, and lay it 
on the centre of the cake; let it ran over it, aid- 
ing with a knife dipped in water (shaking off the 
drops, however). The icing needs to be very 
neatly done, and must not be thicker than a 
twenty-five-cent piece. Now color the icing in 
the bowl pink with a little cochineal, add a drop 
or two of extract of bitter almond or of lemon, 
either of which will agree with the vanilla that 
was in the white icing; then ice another sheet 
of cake in the same way; a third may be done 
with chocolate icing. 

The beauty of these cakes will depend on the 
way they are cut, You may choose to make them 
tablets an inch wide and three inches long, or in 
lozenge shape—the true diamond—but in either 
case the cutting must be exact. The best way to 
have it so is to mark the lines very lightly with 
the point of a penknife on the iceing, using a mea- 
sure. Trim off the edge of the cake with a sharp 
knife, so that it is neat all round, no excess of 
marmalade oozing out, or tears of icing running 
down, Then warm a sharp carving-knife (I am 
supposing the cake is on a board), and cut through 
the lines you have marked, without hesitation, so 
that there may be no crumbs or roughness, which 
slow, over-careful cutting causes. When cut up 
you should have, if neatly done, an assorument 
of very delicious and ornamental cakes. 

FRENCH SWEET SAUCES FOR 
PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Sauce Madére a la Marmalade,—A half-pound 
of apricot marmalade; half a tumbler of Madeira 
or sherry ; boil three minutes, then pass through a 
sieve, and serve as sauce to soufflés, cabinet pud- 
dings, ete. 

Sauce des (Eufs au Kirsch —Beat the volks of 
eight eggs, put them in a saucepan with half a 
tumbler of Kirsch, five ounces of powdered sugar, 
and half the rind of a lemon grated. Stir all ina 
double boiler till the mixture sticks to the spoon ; 
remove from the boiling water; stir for a minute 


to prevent curdling; then it is ready to serve. 


Chaudeaun Sauce.—Yake two whole eggs, six 
yolks of eggs, and eight lumps of sugar (each one 
rubbed ou lemon peel), two pints of Chablis, aud 
the juice of alfa lemon; beat them over a slow 
fire in a double boiler till a light froth is formed ; 
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be very careful the eggs do not curdle when the 
boiling-point is reached; take the sauce off the 
fire, and continue beating for.a minute or two. 
If small streaks appear on the froth the sauce is 
done. Stir in a table-spoonful of fine rum, and 
the sauce is ready to serve. 

Sherry Sauce for Puddings.—Six yolks of eggs, 
one ounce of sugar, half a pint of sherry, and the 
thin peel of alemon. Beat the eggs with the sug- 
ar; when the wine is warm, stir them into it (let the 
lemon peel steep in the wine while warming) ; stir 
all together till as thick as cream ; then remove 
from the fire, and take out the peel. In making 
all these sauces with eggs the same caution is 
required as in making custard. 

Wine Sauce No. 2.—Three gills of water, one cup 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of corp-stareh, and one 
gillof wine. Mix the corn-starch with a little wa- 
ter; pour the rest boiling to it, stirring till smooth ; 
then add the sugar, and boil for five minutes ; 
then add the wine and a few drops of essence of 
lemon and the same of cinnamon. Use these 
flavorings drop by drop, as they differ in strength 
too much for an exact quantity to be given, and 
the taste must be the guide. 
be used instead of wine; then the cinnamon is 
omitied. 

Apricot Sauce.—Half a small jar of apricot | 





Ruin or brandy may 


jam or marmalade; dissolve it in three-quarters 
stir 


This sauce is 


of a gill of water with the juice of a lemon; 
in three-quarters of a gill of 
simply made hot, not boiled, and may be 
cold with Baba or Savarin ¢ 
malade may be substituted. 

Whipped Sweet Suuce Put the volks of four 


eggs into a double saucepan with two ounces of 


rum. 
served 


Greengave mal 





sugar, one glass of sherry, the juice of one lemon, 
and a speck of sult; beat all together ; then set 
the saucepan over the fire, and whisk the sauce 
ull itis a creamy froth, when it is ready to serve 

Very fine Sweet Butter Sauce Wash 
ounces of butter; squeeze it dry; beat it to a 


four 


hard sauce with half a pound of powdered sugar ; 
then put the yolks of two eggs in a cold bowl; 
stir it a minute, then add to it a little of the hard 
sauce; when well mixed add 
spoonful at a time; when the lard sauce is 
blended with the yolks of the eggs, stir in by de 
grees a wineglass of brandy or rum 
ice till wanted. 

Vanilla 


more, ubout a tea 


Kee p on 


Put half a 
fresh cream to boii, reserving a table-spoontu 
mix this 
into the cream, with a table spoonful of suga 


Cream Sauce pint of 


with a teaspoonful of flour; stir it 


when near boiling; when it boils, stir for tive 


minutes or ten in a double boiler; then pour out 

the sauce, and stir in a small teaspoonful of va- 

nilla and a few drops of extract of rose or a tea 
' 


spoonful of rose-water, Observe that the rose 
is used to give a different tone to the vanilla, and 
not to impart its own flavor, therefore very little 
must be 

Almond Sauce 


used, 


—Dissolve four ounces of al 
mond paste in half 


stirring in a double boiler (the 


a pint of sweet cream by 
almond 
should be grated first); when both are hot, add a 
table-spoonful of sugar and the yolk of an egg; 
stir till the egg thickens, then remove from the 
fire and serve. 


paste 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CARRIAGE AND VISITING 


DRESSES. 


MNHE fashionable modistes who remain late in 

Paris have returned, bringing with them the 
latest novelties, and winter gowns of perfected 
desigus that cannot be obtained earlier in the 
The most elegant carriage 
dresses imported are in the Empire and Directoire 
carried out in brocades of quaint designs 


season. and Visiting 


in plain velvets with passementerie garniture, o1 
in the 
wool is choseb, in ladies’ 


dull satin-like peau de soie, and when 


cloths that have gay 
embroidered borders, and are combined with vel- 
vet, with peau de soie, with plush, or with fur 
These rich dresses are extremely siender in out 
line, and are almost entirely without drapery, theit 
slight tournure being supplied by one or two 
short steels (only twelve and sixteen inches long), 
and a very small pad bustle,if any. Wraps ave 
seldom made to match these dresses, us they are 
to be worn under long ciuaks, which way be left 
in the carriage, while a boa of ostrich feathers 
the color of the dress, or else a small fur cape, is 
A muff and bon 
net of ribbons, lace, galloon, and bands of fur are 


worn into the drawing-room. 


made by French modistes to match some of these 


gowns, but with no reference whatever to the 


carriage cloak. 


WORTH’S EKMPIKE GOWNS. 


The Empire gowns, for which Worth is famed, 
this season have a simple basque back, while the 
front is 
and covered from the armpits down with the 
draped Empire belt, which is now greatly widen- 
ed and carried straight across—not diagonally 





shorter, rounded just below the waist, 


as formerly—beginning just below the 
in the under-arm side, and 
crossing to hook in the Jeft under-arim seam from 
This 
belt is of the dress material or of one of its coin- 
binations ; it is about eight or ten inches wide, is 
unlined, hemmed at top and bottom, and is the 
only covering the waist lining has from the top 
of the darts downward. Above the belt the waist 
may be full from the neck down, opening over a 
plastron, or else it has lengthwise trimmings of 
lace or galloon. The back of such basques is in 
box pleats or leaf points in the middle forms, 
and square tabs in each of the two side forms, 
making four tabs, and their edges, even though of 
satin, silk, or velvet, are now finished with stitch- 
ing in a single row a fourth of an inch above the 
edge. The sleeves are in the present acceptation 
of the mutton-leg shape—a full coat sleeve pushed 
up at the top in wrinkles around the armhole. 
The skirts of such gowns are all in straight lines, 


sieeve 


seul On the right 


the sleeve down to the end of the waist. 





opening over an inner skirt in front the whole 
length, and with side pieces of the combination 
material, finished at the foot and sides to lap 
toward the front or the back. Fringe is often set 
at the foot of these flat breadths. These skirts 
are very full, as all skirts without drapery must 
be, yet they are in folds that make the figure 
slender; foundation skirts are now made two and 
three-fourths of a yard wide. As an illustration 
Worth sends London smoke (gray-drab) peau de 
soie gowns combined with side breadths of black 
in wide velvet and satin stripes, with the smoke- 
colored breadths trimmed across the foot with 
deep vandyke points of black cord passementerie, 
and opening very slightly down the entire front 
of the skirt to disclose a band of pale blue moiré 
with red moiré on each side of it. These striped 
bands are made of ribbons laid smoothly upon 
each other. ‘The basque of the peau de soie has 
a deep Empire belt of the black striped velvet 
and satin covering its rounded fronts, while above 
is the peau de soie gathered at the top, with nar 
rower pointed gimp coming down each side where 





it opens on the gray ribbon plastron with scarlet 
in the middle and the blue ribbons on the sides, 
turning away in tiny revers at the top next a 
standing collar of the blue ribbon, with a turned 
peau de behind. The 
mutton-leg sleeves have the folds across the top 


over collar of the 


sole 


banded at their lower edge by the pointed gimp, 
s around the wrist, with edges 


and another row 
blue ribbon showing from the 
au young lady is of 
bright red ladies’ cloth, with the wide belt of the 


ot both red and 


inside. A sunilar gown toi 


Sule, und ruches of black lace above the belt, 


trimmed with insertions of the lace around the 
skirt, inserted literally, and showing the 


While 


eloth 


foundation skirt through it, between 





insertions are rows of black 





Satin piping 


* miiliners’ folds, as they were formerly 


RICH BROCADES AND VELVETS. 


Large-patterned brocades of a single color are 
combined with velvet of the same or a contrast 


ing color for dressy afternoon tollettes, and 


green is the fashionable choice for such gowns. 


One made by Worth has the brocade of green 





satin leaves on gros grain ground for the basque, 
with mutton-leg sleeves of velvet, also a velvet 
vest which turns over in a rolling collar precisely 
as men’s vests do, to show a chemisette of pink 
of the 


of the 


crépe lisse gathered to a standing collar 
lisse, which is inside a turned-over colla 
The trimming is wide gimp of shaded 
green silk cords, and a very few copper beads set 
front as a pointed girdle, also laid flat 
around the armholes, resting on the corsage next 
the full high tops of the sieeves, and down the 
inside seams of the sl 
long full breadths of the brocade opened in frout 


brocade 





on the 





eves. 


and behind to show velvet breadths underneath, 
with broad revers of the velvet turned back, with 


the gimp laid upon them. 


Gowns entirely of velvet in the amethyst, rose- 


wood, brown, gray, or new green 


trimmed with black passementerie of silk cords 


in the new designs that have 


open 


than the velvet. 


sets, and is black by preference for trimming vel 


vet of anv color; it forms a verv narrow border 
for edging the front and sides of the skirt, which 
also passes up each side to the waist line, while 


wide corner pieces are at the foot on the sides, 


HARPER’ 


The skirt has the 


shades are 


luce like 
meshes wrought in the figures, or else they are 
mounted over black net of large meshes, which 
in its turn is laid upon satin of a lighter shade 
This passementerie comes in 


S BAZAR. 


is held in three double box pleats in front, and 

merely gathered béhind. Very large cut Steel 

and pearl buttons are on the jacket and on the | 
pockets of the waisteoat. For simpler gowns 
are long polonaises of bluck bengaline opening 
to show in front a plastron and skirt of red bro 
cade, arabesques in black on bright red ground 
For the Greek polonaises Worth uses camel's 
hair with fringe tied in its edges to form a point 
ed peplum or a short apron, while the back of the 
skirt has its fine pleats 
Printed and brocaded plushes and velvets are 


fulness in accordion 


used under these soft draperies, There are also 
matiy long cloth over-dresses opening over fronts 
of ligi 
mois colored cloths, and also over corduroy with 
wide stripes in natural beige tints. These 
cloth coats grow in favor beeause the weight of 
transferred 
shoulders, and most of them have skirts of light 


iter cloth, especially over Suede and cha 





iOng 





the cloth is from the waist to the 


weight silk or mohair, with cloth only on those 


parts left visible by the over-dress, 


NEW TEA GOWNS 


Cloth is used for new tea gowns, and pale 


Shades of green are the favorite choice, with 


Suede cloth for the fronts The edges 


| white o1 
} of the cloth are cut in deep leaves and pinked 
| The med 

| full skirt of 





iwval tea gowns, with corset waist and 
six or seven breadths, are beautifully 
soft 


Russian 


made of bengaline, or of brocades in pale 


blue, old-rose, vellow, and green, with 
great puffed sleeves of white lace, and showing a 
petticoat of white lace where the skirt is lifted on 
the left side Suede 


with black 


Rose-colored or 
trimmed 
nd have large flowe ue 


camels 
hail 


vowhs are moire rib 





bons, pieces of black 





lisse underlet in the skirts aud edged with pu 
ing. Round waists gathered behind and belted 
in front are newer than the pointed back and 
flowing fronts formerly used for these gowns 
rhe full sleeves are made in most varied designs, 
but the mutton-leg sleeves pushed up full about 


} the armliole are most liked 
TEA JACKETS. 
Tea 


hour of the 


jackets or house waists for almost any 
day are of the new bordered silks 
twilled and armure silks, with the border of gay 
flowered embroidery. They are made with the 
} back adjusted by shirring at the waist line, and 
} the fronts cut off in jacket shape to show a lace 
| vest which hangs low in front with mantle-like 
| Au old-rose armure silk jacket is a taste- 
ful model, with daisies and forget-me-nots em- 
broidered down the fronts and back, and with the 


white Mecllin lace vest of piece lace, finished 


ends, 


along the edges by a border of réséda ribbon 
merely laid there smoothly; this ribbon also 
forms the shirred high collar, the belt, and the 
cuffs to the lace inner sleeves, which have short 
tlowing pointed sleeves outside. 


RIBBON MUFFS, 


Ribbou muffs to match costumes are made up | 


with alternate rows of ribbon and fm 


around the muff, and long-looped bows of the rib- 


rong 


as suge green velvet and gilt ribbon 
with natural bands. Other 
muffs have wide ribbon ends hanging below them, 
while black net miulf 


aud drops over the hands on the sides 


bon oh top, 


Liternating beaver 


is shirred over the 


FOR THE NECK AND SLEEVES 


A novelty for the neck is a gorgerette, or short 
ruff of lace, pleated very full, to be worn high 
about the 


neck, and tied with a bow of ribbon 


with sometimes a pyramidal piece set further It is used in all colors as well as in black and 
toward the front; the corsage piece covers the | white, and costs $1. Longer ruches of ravelled 
entire fronts, and is ina deep point beliind, while | silk are to be passed around the back of the 
epaulettes go around the armholes, and there | ueck, and pointed in V shape in front Pierrot 
re pieces for collar, cuffs, and pockets. Large- | collars of wide lace in fine pleats ave widely turn- 
meshed black net is then gathered inside the | ed down around the neck, and are also made of 
fronts and around the neck and sleeves. The isse and of silk muslin in white and colors, 





velvet gowns on which this trimming is used are 
is all velvet gowns should be, extremely 
consisting of a very simple basque with a ski 


ot Six OF 


tion skirt, with the velvet fronts seantily gathered 


ind slightly caught up on the tips, while the 
back breadths fail straight and are massed in a 
very small space. Some of these skirts have 








| 

| ing straight, while others have the fulness be 
hind increased by two separate breadths hanging | 

| like sash ends, and caught together with a large 

|} knot or strap, giving them the effect of mammoth 


tassels. 


REDINGOTES AND POLONAISES, 


Redingotes and polonaises 


ly for street costumes, and are so varied as to be 


| becoming to all figures. 


and velvet are in the straight pleated redit gote 
and long coats, while bengaline, camel’s-hair, and | jabots of 
other soft stuffs are made up as polonaises with 


slight drapery on the hips, and some havea frace- 





ful classie effect of f 
Thus for the 


costumes is, first, a dark 


the tronts. 


brown cloti 


bordered with gay-eolored Marie Antoinette eim- 


broidery in flowers with bow-knots, worn over 


skirt of green peau de soie with a deep Spanish | the ribbon may be white, yellow, rose, pale green, 
: 
| 


of the gay embroidery. Second a black 


collar and culfs are also of crape 


Louis Quinze wais 








plain, 
seven breadths mounted on a founda 


extra and separate side breadths faced and hang- 


outnumber the 
basque dresses among the importations, especial- 


Cloths, brocades, plush, | 


ll Greek drapery crossing 
most elaborate visiting 


redingote are 
a 


flounce across the front, and this tlounce las at 
its foot a band of brown cloth headed by a row 
peau 
de soie brocaded with flowered stripes (only two 
stripes in a breadth), made up as a long coat 
back with basque front over a skirt partly of rose- 
wood velvet and partly plain black peau de soie ; 
the basque opens over a plastron and kerclief 
of China crape of the rosewood shade, and the 
Third is a blue 
repped silk costume, with the coat back vei 
slender, and reaching to the foot of the skirt, 
while the jacket front slopes away to show a 
coat of black silk with the 
brightest flowers brocaded upon it; the blue skirt 


y 


Standing collars are covered with folds of silk 
muslin, and have a knife-pleated jabot down the 
front to fill in the space between the wide revers 
how 


worn on dress fronts. A very large cravat 


bow without ends is made of lace in two great 


ioops, and is worn with the fashionable tea gowns, 


jyeckets, and house waists. 
with seen in the neck 
of French dresses, also in the sleeves. There is, 


it tendency to use laces again as 


Colored ribbon edges 
i bow on the left side are 





however, a 
a finish to the neck, the front of the eors 
the sleeves, especially the small-figured sprig 


, and 
8 | 
Mechlin laces and the tiny-dotted point d’esprit 








lace that now has a wide leaf or flower pattern 
in its scalloped edges. Lace three or four inches 


wide is 





again CALHEre d inside the slee Ves to show 
about an inch falling on the wrists, then allowed 
to drop its full width through a slit two-omthree 
} inches in length up the outer seam. This-is re 
versed in other dresses, the lace being eauglit up 
Double 


tiiroat and tapel 


S| outside the sleeves on the inside seam. 


lace are wide at the 
EMPIRE FANS. 


E 


| to a point at the waist line. 
| 





pire fans to be worn with evening toilettes 


made of inch-wide gauze ribbons or lisse 





bands in rows across the fan, each row having 
painted vine and tiny flowers of natural colors ; 
gold-color, scarlet, or black, mounted on white 
enamelled slender sticks, or on sticks the color 
of the gauze. 
round Portia fans of prettily curled feathers with 
gilt or silver handle now cost only $1, and may 
They are to be sus- 
pended from a long ribbon fastened to the belt, 
while the Empire fans have shorter ribbon loops 
to pass over the arm. 


These cost from $5 to $15. The 


be had in almost any color. 


VARIETIES. 

Matelassé galloons are novel trimmings, and 
will make exceedingly rich borders for cloth and 
silk dresses. They come in dark grounds with 
the raised matelassé design of black, or else a 








731 


light shade, while down the middle is a cashmere 
colored vine or leaves in metals—gilt, copper, or 
The s 


with gold desig 


silver green grounds are handsome 








blue-gray with oxidized silver, 





blue with copper, and green with gold. New g 

loons of silk cords are ombré, shading through 
several tones of a color to black meetiig black 
on one edge only, and ¢ ¢ the touch of black 
now required for stvle Another novelty intro 
duced by Worth is a trimming made of black 








satin folds in verv narrow widths laid in loops 
and bands to form a galloon. Mohair trimmings 
for cloth are in flat, narrow braids The jet pas 
sementeries are in open patterns like lace, and 
ire of fine, sinall cut beads that t trim 
ming is not heavy raids are 
made up V-shay plastrons with a stat g 
collar, ready to be worn with various dresses that 
are hot otherwise trin 1 on Wiis ist as 

lace and ribbon plastrons are lded 
The newest jersevs are in Directoire style, with 
wide short revers of silk or of moiré, and the 
f space from the throat down erossed at the 
oud W I Em ret t 
erred to those Of silk, 
ngs, those considered most 
lk revers and belt on green, 
sewood, or coppel 1 wool, 
oas are im ed in many 
S lor gowns, hot merely 

hat t i 








red, orange iad n 

Fillets of ribbon to wear on the hair with even- 
ing tollettes are imported, also half-w s of 
tiny flowers like forget-me-nots banding ‘ir 
in two pointed fillet-like rows. Pink ribbon twined 
around the fillet bands for a inette supports a 


perked bow, on which a butterfly is poised, while 


the flower fillets hold a bow of many short loops. 


For information received thanks are due Mi: 5. 
M. A. ConneLtty; and Messrs. Arsoip, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; James McCreeny & Co.; and Lory & 
PayLon 





PERSONAL 
is Fr Heh ¢ 


M COQUELIN, the fam 








In this country, is a mipanied by s50n, Who 
is alsu an actor The younger COQUELIN is not 
is lull a man as | father, Which tmeans that he 
Is pretly short, bub he is much stouter n the 
luce, fuller and son are very much alike. They 
both have the same short, uplurning nose, and 
the same long upper liy Young CoQuELIn is 


his father’s 


upparently new to the stage, but with 
advice iu his ear, and 





is fulher's example bel 


iis eyes, he bas a rere opportunity lor becom 








tL pood aclol 

M. Bb. Brapy, the Washington photogra- 
pher, Was Lhe Urst lo luke Lhe camera on a bat- 
Ue-ficld in the late civil war. He pitched his 
tripod first at the battle of Bull Run, and he cor 
tinued tlt ghout the war to make t iu 
portant pictures, The * instantaneous” process 


Was not known in those 
had photograpus of the 
shell ** ih motion 

Max O’ Rell (M. Paut BLovér) has tinisbed 
America 


rslood that he 


Guys, or We night have 


Dullet and the buomb- 


iis Volume OF itbpressious of 


BLOUET wishes it distinetly unde 








iis only atlempted to record lm pressious, 
and not to write such a book as John Bull and 
his Island l t Was written alter years of close 
sLudy Of lis su Ville be Was only JUL SIX 
mouths in the t ed States é 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has returned to his 
home in New York, after having passed a famous 
summer Ob lis couch-top and at lis custie in 
Scotland Mr. CARNEGIE is in t best of health 
und spirits; but this is nothing unusual It 
would be | 1 Lo lind a sunnier-t tipered than, 
or One Who tinds Lilt Ller Worth living There 
is nothing in Mr. CAKNEGIE’S Outward uppear- 
uuce to denote the millionnaire Ile is w stall 
man, With a closely cut beard and mustache, and 
his clothes are of the plainest. Lndeed, the hat 
he wore at the opera last winter was almost 
shabby Few clerks on their $1500 a year would 
have Gured to venture oul in one of su anti 
quated a styl 

tis said that Prince Bismarck, WILKIE 
COLLIns, aud Henny [kving are among the epi 
cures Who pave sent yu Phi lelplia game 
dealer lor a dozen pairs of the first cunvas-back 
ducks that come to the market At tl first 
dinner given to Henny [RVING in America can 
Vus-bucks were t chief article of diet Pliey 
were cooked by the late Mrs. L. SinGHORTNEK, 
Who had ho peer iit New York usa yk of M \ 
land’s famous bird. Mr Invin@ has never for- 
yolten the taste of tl > cunvas-bucks. Unto 
Lunately tor Princ ISMARCK, li ver ale a 
caunvas-back of Mrs. SIEGHORTNER’S Cookit 


Phe house built by Mrs. GRAN? on the Ris 
Diive, New York, is just a mi 
wapd of her liusband’s tomb. 
With its lot, is said to have 
-#hat when furnished it will 


erside 


soutl- 
Is new house 


$163,000, and 








S200 VOU 











Iwo of Mrs. GRAN?T’S sous and th i 
puoing be live witli he una ber dausciit 
SAKTORIS, is ¢ le run he v Visils 
} beautiful horn Phere is no such situa 
} residences near avy city iv the world us h 
Riverside Drive, Lhose flortunuat persons 
}; Who own ground wv Ul Lhoroughlare are 
Lo be Colyvratulate 
—CHARLES WuenpPLy is the name of a thir- 
teen-ye old lw hus gained a proud repu 
lalion as a hunter among sts of Pennsyl 
Vania. lle ¢ ng until a year 
uvo, si 4 i] S hilied tlre r four bears 
wd wuny ) [st ier yame 
Mrs. L. E. RYLANCE, wile of the rector of 


St. Mark’s Church, New York, died recently at 
the age of sevenly-tour M: RYLANCE Was u 
} Woman of unusual ability. She was particularly 
oth Up bo the time of her lust 


uetive in 





ilness Or Ol her lust acts wus to Organize u 
| Working-girls’ G 1, Which numbers one hun 
dred members, Mrs. RYLANCE was a daughter 


of Tuomas HAMMuks.y, of New York, and a 

granddaughter of WitLtiAM Livinestron, who 
was Governor of New Jersey during the Revolu- 
tion. Her gi married Colonel Wat- 
KINS, Wliv was WASHINGTON’S nide-de-camy at 
Morristown. ‘The WAMMERSLYS are an old Eny- 
lish family, HUGH pe HAMMEKSLY having be« 
Lord Mayor of Loudun during the re 
Cuakwes LL. 


undmother 





un of 








vy? 


erent 


Tene ERE 


THE EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMEN'S 
WORK 
; e~ Madison Ave- 


nue Depository and 
Exchange for Women’s 
Work is a chartered 
society, under the man 
agement of a board of 
managers chosen from 
its members One ol 
its important features 
is to give assistance to 
women Who are reduced 
to make their own liv- 
ing by their own exer- 
tions. The number of 
this unfortunate class 
is much larger than is 
generally supposed, for 
every effort is made 
to conceal the needs 
whichchange of cireum- 
stances has brought, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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EMBROIDERED Hanp-BaG more felt than by those 


For description see Supp] who have fallen froma 


MANTLE WITH ASTRAKHAN TrIM- 
miNG.—Back.—[ For Front, see 
Front Page. ] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 25-31. 





Emprojperep Monogram.—FE. B. 


position of confort ‘amd indepen- 
detice to'one bf privation. Most of 
the 'Wortien whom the déath of rel- 
atives, the dishonesty, of trustees, 
or, the accidents ef, business have 
forced to the necessity of, work: 
ing: to-earn am income ‘have: not 
teen browglit up to’any business ¢ 
they “eatinot ‘do anything Which 
has # chtrent market vale, they 
cannot Work & telégraph machine 
ora type-writcr, or keep bogks, or 
fulfil, any; of “she. othren, duties «in 
which competent women ean find 
accupation;.all they have is eer. 


tain umount of accomplishinerits* 


or a- certain’ degreé ‘of’ ddméstic 
experience.’ ‘Then’ the qnestion 
arises, Are these things. market. 
able?,. The answer is, of course, 
in, the, aflirmatiwe.;,,they, have. a 
decided market value; and /this 
answer suggests ‘another’ ques- 
tion, How can they be marketed ? 
The ‘tawjority of the ‘ladies in the 
retiti¢ed position we describe have 
ho experienée to guide them ; they 
do, not, know, Whom to.apply to or 
how,,to, offer.what. tbey have for 
sale, aud, in additian to that there 
is a. certain: feeling. of pride or 
shame'that! prévents ‘them. It 
may’ be a-falsée pridé or a morbid 
shane, if you likes Still, there Ts no 


detiying the Tact that it. does ex... 


ist rightly. or wrongly, The, Mad- 
ison Avenue Depository takes poor 
human nature as itis, aud: seeks 
by its agency at least-to/conqner 
this weakness as far ds it‘ean. It 
invites deposits’of all kinds, ind 


and to keep a a 
before the world. 
by none are the troubles 


| 
I 
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Vetvet Coat-Basque.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII, Figs. 49-57.) 





in no ease is the 
name of any depos- 
itor given to any 
purchaser. An an- 
nual fee of three 
dollars is required 
of all depositors, 
except of those 
who present a tick- 
et from a manager 
orasubscriber, A 
commission of ten 
per cent. is charged 
on all sales. 
Among the arti- 
cles sent in to 
the institution are 
home-made — pre- 
serves of all kinds, 
cakes, puddings, 
and pies, and vari- 
ous sorts of bread ; 
more important 
than these delica- 
cies are the prepa- 
rations suitable for 
invalids, such as 
beef tea, which is 
very seldom prop- 
erly made; calf's- 
foot jelly, wine jel- 
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‘ig. 2—Yorse Lapy’s Arrernoon Dress. 
For de scription see Supplement, 





Piusu HAND-Bag. 
For description see Supplement. 


FuR-TRIMMED CLOTH JacKkT. 
Back.—[For Front, see Front 
Page. | 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL., Figs. 58-64. 





EMBROIDERED MonoGcram.—S. B. 


ly, and the like. All these things, 
we may add for the information 
of purchasers, are sampled and ap- 
proved by a committee before they 
are entered on the books, The 
other rules demand the prepay- 
ment of express and mail charges, 
define the months when certain 
unseasonable articles will not be 
received, state that wax flowers and 
fruits will not be received on any 
terms; that the prices demanded 
must be reasonable, and that un 
sold articles must be withdrawn in 
threemonths. Artisticembroidery 
finds a ready sale, and painted 
china when it is good. Some of 
the specimens are excellent, and 
the sums resulting from the sale 
have, in more than one case, en- 
abled the amateur to qualify her- 
self, by a course of instruction, for 
an independent career as an artist. 
Plain sewing is also coming into 
favor once more. Ladies compell- 
ed by necessity to dispose of val- 
uable articles are requested to 
make application to one of the 
managers, who will present the 
application to the board without 
mentioning the name of the appli- 
cant, Every precaution is thus 
faken to spare the feelings of 
those whom the Depository seeks 
to aid) “Manly pathetic cases could 


be cited of the distress to which 
“applicarits Have’ been reduced, and 


Of the’ relief ‘afforded by the insti- 
tution.” “Nothing willever teach 
one to forget how bitter it is, 
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“ ricordarsi di tempo felice 
Nella miseria,” 
but something may be done 
to ameliorate the bitterness of 
Straitened means. 





THE LATE FLOWER 
BED. 
\ TITH the first keen blow. 
ing of the autumn winds 
those who have gardens and 
flowers in them, and like to 
make their winter homes bright, 
have to bestir themselves and 
get their pots and trowels ready, 
and do some hurried and effee- 
tive work—hurried because no 
one knows then on what night 
the frosts may fall and blacken 
every leaf, and it is necessary 
to do as much as possible at 
once; but effective because it 
will bring summer into the 
house, with blossoms and vines 
about the inner windows, and 
will take off a great deal of the 
bitterness of storm and sleet 
and snow that is the portion 
of the greater number of our 
homes from December to April. 
All of the house plants that 
during the summer have stood 
out-doors on piazza or porch or 
balcony rail can of course come 
in as they are, and trust to 
repotting Iater. After that a 
half-dozen specimens from the 
geranium bed will afford slips 
enough to make numberless 
flower beds in the spring if they 
are wanted then; a lantana or 
two, a lobelia, an oxalis, a cal- 
ceolaria, a begonia, some Ger- 
man ivy, some tradescantia, if 
the garden boast all these, 
will give one a good deal of 
pleasure, and enjoyment too, in 
the dark short days; and if one 
has some cyclamen bulbs ready 
to be taken up, and some tube- 
roses just dreaming of their 
; flowers, and a chrysanthemum 
all alive with buds, and some 
hyacinth bulbs besides, one is 
sure of as much beauty and 
fragrance as if one had a con- 
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Lace Cottar with PLastron. 
For description see Supplement. 


servatory costing thousands of dol- 
A white azalia added to the 
an old 


lars. 
store would be a treasure; 
daphne-tree in its tub, that asks no 
great heat and no great care, and is 
delicious enough to pay for itself if 
it needed both; an oleander that 
will at some time in the season be 
with great rosy bunches of 

But these are 
from the 





vivid 
bloom. 


added either 


things to be 


greenhouse 





2.—Crocuer Roserre ror Ptias- 
Pace 741.—Fuci Size 


Fig. 
rron, Fig. 1 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Cioak ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS 
otp.—Back.—[For Front, see Page 741.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 40-48. 


Fig. 1.—Saitor Frock ror Girt FROM 
9 To 11 Years ovp. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. [X., Figs. 65-70. 
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snack SitkK Dress 


For description see Supplement. 


4.—Dress ror Girt 
YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt FRoM 3 TO 5 Fig 
YEARS OLD. From 12 To 14 


For pattern and description see 


» Supplement, 
71-7 Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 15-24. 


.» Figs. 71-76. 


For pattern and description se« 
No. X., F 
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wv from the care of some of those old-fashioned 
persons who have reared such delights in the cool 
windows of back streets from time immemorial, 
uid have taken their pleasure in watching the one 
pout fourth a new bud, or the other slowly open 
a corolla, perfect as if it grew in palace garden 
its native Southern skies; and these 
things then are not the peculiar business of the 
rifer of the autumn-tarnished garden. Mean- 
while the girl or woman busy with her trowel and 
mother earth has the rich sensation of being 
about to cozen the bitterest part of Time of his 
by turning winter into summer in the 
house, and of robbing the elements of their prey 


or under 


poteney 


1 fetching such store of green beauty inside the 


door before their rude touch can do its work of 
tarnishing 
of a winter home that has been filled with flow- 
the autumn will not grudge one afternoon 
of swift and close labor that can accomplish such 
enchantment at tired 
a pair of cramped knees, and a possible 


Any one who recognizes the charm 
ers in 


nan work of the cost of a 


back 


coryza, 





THE LAYETTE. 
ITVIIE lavette, like everything else purchasable, 
jepends both for quality and quantity upon 
the means of the purchaser; vet the latter, lack- 
ing exact knowledge of what is requisite, may 


enter the shops where infants’ garments are for 
sale, with the purse of Fortunatus, and though 
she obey the minutest suggestion of the atten- 


tive salesman, may find at perhaps a most in- 
convenient moment that one or more things ne- 
cessary to the comfort of the little stranger are 
not on hand, although the chiffonniere drawer be 
overflowing with tiny garments 

To those intent upon purchasing a layette, but 
who are as vet inexperienced in nursery details, 
the appended list is offered as a guide, and while 
nothing requisite to comfort or cleanliness has 
been omitted, the number of garments may be 
multiplied, and dainties and luxuries may be add- 
edi adit iNnatim. 

The list might appropriately be opened with 
the mention of under-garments; and here it is 
well to remember that unless the child be born 
between May and September, when the old-fash- 
and short-sleeved linen che- 
mise proves grateful to skin made doubly tender 
by the unavoidable prickly heat, the high-necked 
and long-sleeved merino shirts are required, four 
in number. 
ty, are made to.open all the way down the front ; 
in case the cheaper ones are selected, it would be 


jioned low-necked 


These goods, when of the best quali- 


advisable, for the sake of convenience in dressing 
the child, to alter the opening, which is rarely 
Jonger than five inches, and extend it to the full 
length of the garment. 

Six flannel binders, not wider than four inches, 
are required, and these should be bound with 
flannel binding, as a hem is apt to chafe the 
Bkin. 

Three or four dozen diapers are needed, and 
should be made of cotton bird’s-eve diapering 
twenty-four or twenty-six inches in width : 
piece of bird’s-eve yields seven diapers, each cut 


one 


an inch longer than twice its width, so that when 
hemmed it will fold into the requisite square. 
Strange as it may sound, cotton diapering is not 
only as durable as linen, but answers the put 
pose better, owing to its clinging qualities and 
greater on the other hand, linen seems 
to possess a latent chill, and remains stiff and 
This has 


conceded; but the negative and 


warmth; 


uwkward even after many washings. 
been generally 
aftirmative sides of the question, “Should the 
dozen diapers which are worn outside of the or- 
dinarv ones, and serve to protect the other gar- 
ments, be made of Shaker flannel or Canton flan- 
nel?” are still warmly debated. Those in favor 
of the former urge its greater warmth and soft- 
those in favor of the latter declare that 
flannels retain moisture for a long time, 
and that in damp weather it is difficult to keep 
diapers made from them thoroughly dry. 


ness ; 


wool 


These 
diapers are to be cut as long as wide. 

To protect the feet, SIX pars of bootees as long 
in the leg as possible are to be provi led. These 
are often made of flannel or of chamois-skin 

A barrow-coat consists of a width of flannel 
about thirty inches long, hemmed on three sides, 
the fourth being gathered into a straight band of 
muslin three inches in width and twenty-four in 
length. Itis put on immediately over the shirt 
and diaper, the binder resting under the shirt; its 
band is closed in front, one end overlapping the 
other, and held fast by small safety-pins; the 
flannel hangs behind like an apron; the child ly- 
ing upon his back, the flannel is drawn up over 
the feet in front, and the two sides evenly lapped 
over it and pinned into place. 

These barrow-coats are generally used at night, 
although many babies wear them by day for the 
first few weeks, or until they learn to kick their 
feet; they act as a protector to the flannel skirt, 
yield warmth, and can, if necessary, be removed 
without undressing the child. Six barrow-coats 
will be required. Four flannel skirts with a brier- 
stitched hem, or simply scalloped, are required 
for night skirts, two others, with more or less 
elaborate embroidery, answer for day use. 

Sensible mothers who care more for baby’s 
comfort than for style provide for “ winter ba- 
bies” but one white skirt; they argue that such 
babies are rarely carried upon the street before 
short-coating, and as starched muslin or cambric 
skirts are merely ornamental, and add weight 
without warmth, they are unnecessary. Those, 
however, who desire to provide them will require 
six 

Elaborate dresses are things of the past; no 
doubt the little wearers, were they able to, would 
testify their hearty approval of their retirement. 
The christening robe excepted, the dresses are 
nowadays made with yoke and cuffs of drawn- 
work, tucks, and brier-stitching, or with tiny edg- 
ing and insertion of Valenciennes lace ; the skirt, 


| 





| 
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gathered into the yoke, is finished at the bottom 
with a broad hem, and a few clusters of tucks 
alternating with rows of brier-stitching. Many 
provide but three slips, which are reserved for 
extra occasions ; at all other times the baby en- 
joys the comfort of an unstarched garment; none 
but «a close observer will note that the child’s 
slip is nothing but a clean night-gown, because all 
but summer babies should be clad in a wrapper 
ora long jacket. 

Night-gowns of good quality, well made and 
neatly trimmed, can be purchased as low as sixty 
cents apiece, and ten or a dozen will be required. 
Do not purchase the pretty crocheted worsted 
sacks, for the tiny cuffs or collar are frequently 
sucked into the baby’s mouth, and many unac- 
countable fits of coughing and vomiting follow the 
swallowing of a shred of the wool. 

A wadded cheese-cloth wrapper is the very 
acme of comfort on a cold day, while for milder 
days one of flannel, bound around with ribbon or 
seallope d out, is used. Two of each kind had best 
be made or bought. 

A dozen bibs complete the layette proper; but 
more of these are required unless they, like the di- 
apers, are washed every other day. 

Worn-out damask towels or table-linen are in- 
valuable when made into diapers, ragged or fray 
ed though they be, because when laid inside of 
the ordinary diaper their peculiar softness is very 
soothing to the chafed skin found so frequently 
in very young infants. 

Two or three wadded quilts a yard square, and 
made of cheese-cloth, can be bought at a low 
price, and are cheaper still when of home manu- 
facture; they take the place of the more expen 
sive baby blanket, and make excellent lap robes 
for the mother 

A square of flannel, ribbon bound, makes a 
warm shawl for the head on a cold day, or when 
the child is earried to the window for a sun bath. 
One corner can be rounded, and by the aid of 
drawing-strings shaped into a convenient hood. 

A forty-five-inch square of Turkish towelling 
made in the same way makes the requisite bath 
robe. 

Old linen handkerchiefs are used to wash out 
the mouth, and to wind around the throat under- 
neath the bib, in order to prevent wetting the 
under-shirt when the child’s 
throws off superfluous food 

Happy the baby who upen his advent finds 
the above awaiting him; as far as blessed com- 


slip or stomach 


fort and absolute cleanliness are concerned, ev 
erything requisite has been provided 

A baby basket, which may be left bare or be 
most luxuriously draped, is a great convenience, 
and should contain, Desides a complete set of 
clothing, a powder-box and puff, a soft brush, a 
small comb (but not of the cruel fine-toothed va- 
riety), two sponges, one fine and one coarser, a 
dozen each of large and small sized safety-pins, 
a bottle of vaseline, a cake of Castile soap, one or 
two old handkerchiefs, a roll of tape, and a pair 
of scissors 

The bassinet, after a period of exile, has once 
been revived. A simple way in which to 
make one is to trim a new clothes-basket inside 
and out with lace, net, or dotted muslin, draped 
or pleated over colored lining, provide it with a 


more 


» ‘low covered with the lining, and a mattress of 
hair, Sheets, white muslin pads for 
their protection, and more or less elaborate pil 
low-slips ave required, while a scarf matching the 
drapery and hung crosswise over the basket re 


moss ol 


places the counterpane 

Construct the hood of graduated barrel hoops 
or long strips of tin; these should be perforated 
at each end so that they can be attached to the 
basket, and held in place by a button-headed nail. 
In this way they ean be made to slide up and down 
at will. In order to keep them properly in theit 
relative positions, place one layer of lining below 
and one covered with the drapery above the 





must be large 
enough to allow of a full shirring, which is run 
along each edge of each strip from end to end, 
t iking care to keep the str ips or hoops equidistant 


hoops; the pieces of mater 





from each other. 

A common pine table ean be purchased for a 
dollar er even less, and by sawing off portions of 
the legs the requisite height, or “ lowness” rather, 
is obtained ; this, covered and trimmed with a deep 
flounce similar to the one on the basket, makes 
a firm support. Out of inexpensive materials and 
at the cost of but little labor you have now con- 
structed a dainty, graceful, and luxurious bassinet. 





THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
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A damp, chilly day in a rural district,an after- 
noon caleulated to extract the charm from the 
most attractive country house. Miss Kate Bur- 
lington descends into the library from above- 
stairs. 


Kate. Oh, how damp and cold it is down here! 
Mother did not show her usual good sense when 
she let the furnace fire go out at this season. It 
is always the way, however, with impulsive peo- 
ple, to imagine that summer has come back when 
we have a couple of warm autumn days, and they 
throw open the windows and allow the fires to be 
extinguished, as though any sensible person could 
safely go without furs after the Fourth of July in 
this atrocious climate. This rainy weather is 
insupportable, and I really believe that the sun 
has been finally extinguished by the “local rains” 
which the “Probabilities” have been so liberal with 
during the last few weeks. There is but one real 
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consolation at such a time, and that is a blazing 
open fire which laughs at any depressing weather 
without, and makes everything within cheerful 
and cozy. I will have a fire here at onee. Mary 
shall bring up some wood, and I will make the 
fire myself. [2éings.] It is well to be thankful 
for one’s blessings in this world, and I am de- 
voutly grateful that we have one fireplace in the 
house, if we do have to exist without closets. 
[Mary appears.] Mary, will you bring up some 
kindling-wood, and the largest sticks to be found 
in the cellar which will fit into this grate? [Hit 
Mary.] Such a nuisance a grate is anyway! 
Why couldn’t the builder, or whoever it was, have 
made a large open fireplace while he was about 
it, instead of a mean little grate like this? How 
attistic andirons are with big blazing logs upon 
them! there is certainly nothing artistic about 
ablower. I wonder the originators, whoever they 
were, did not coutent themselves with an air-tight 
stove, if they were trying to make everything as 
hideous as possible. Thev succeeded pretty well 
in every other respect. I lave lost my faith ina 
happy medium if a house built about forty vears 
ago is a happy medium between the glorions “ old 
colonials” and the artistic “Queen Annes.” No 
halls, no closets, no fireplaces, and plenty of white 
marble mantels. Oh, I hope I shall have the plea- 
sure of building a louse myself some day. Just 
now, however, I will content myself with building 
a fire. [Mary enfers.] You may put the wood 
down here, Mary. Were those the largest sticks 
you could find ? 

Mary Yes, Miss Kate, the largest in the cellar. 
Don't you want me to lay the fire ? 

Kate. No; I prefer to do it myself, and you may 
take back that hod of coal you have brought, for 
] am going to have only a wood fire, so I shall 
need some more big sticks very soon. [ zit Mary. ] 
Now I flatter myself that I ean make an artistic 
fire, and for once there are no others here to tell 
me how they always prefer to lay the sticks, | She 
takes a pile of pape Vs Srom a table. | Now, * Old 
Probabilities,” local Sires for a change ; this is 
all that newspapers are good for anyway, in my 
opinion. I hate them, and I cannot understand 
how papa depends so upon them, A man is al- 
ways so crestfallen if another man tells him any- 
thing in the way of news which he has not just 
read a more authentic account of in his own par- 
ticular paper. I suppose that Tam not patriotic, 
but I cannot feel the slightest interest in whether 
the Bostons beat the Chicagos or John L. Sullivan 
beats the Prince of Wales. And then if I have 
not read that Mrs. Cleveland has shaken hands 
with Buffalo Bill or done something equally im- 
portant, it makes it just so much pleasanter for 
people who want to tell me about it, for I can 
listen to them with real interest, and need not tell 
a lie when they ask me afterward if I did not see 
it in yesterday's Advertiser, What did Mary do 
with the blower? Ah, here it is. Papa thinks 
that he is the only one in the house who knows 
how to make a fire, and so does mamma, and 
Mary, for that matter. [Puts on the blower. ] Well, 
I presume it is the old story of the young man 
who thinks the old man is a fool, while the old 
man knows that the young one is. | She goes to 
Mamma, I have started a 
nice fire in the library. 
and be sociable ? 

Mrs. Burlington (calls down). You will want 
some coal on the fire if it is to keep till evening. 

Kate. No, indeed ; there is plenty of wood in the 
cellar, and lor once I should like to enjoy a pretty 
tire. | Mrs. B. appears with her work. 

Mrs. B. Yes, it is cozy to have a little fire such 
a cheerless day as this, and the house is very 
damp. I’m glad you thought of it. Don’t you 
think you had better take off the blower now ? 
You don’t want your fire all going up the chim 
ney. | Kate takes the blower of. 

Kate. There, now, I call that a pretty fire, and 
I want you to understand, mamma, that I made 
it all myself, and Mary had nothing to do with it. 

Mrs. B. Mary might have brought you up some 
of those round sticks which James sawed up the 


the stairs and calls | 


Won't you come down 


other day ; they would burn so much more slowly. 
Why don’t you run down cellar yourself and bring 
up two or three of them ? 

Kate. 1 think I will go down, Mary has so little 
idea of anything but coal and kindling-wood ; she 
declared that those were the largest sticks to be 
found. | Exit Kate. 

Mrs. B. (after a few moments rises and looks at 
the fire). Perhaps I had better put on the blower 
again while Kate is gone; 
dying down, and the smoke is certainly coming 
out into the room [ puts on the blower.| 1 wish 
that Kate would not be so set about insisting 
upon a wood fire, which is always more trouble 
than it is worth; she takes her streak of obsti- 
nacy from her father’s side of the house. 

"Ente r Kate, with three large yound sticks, 

Kate. 1 did find some lovely big sticks, real 
logs, and—but why have you put on the blower 
again, mother? The fire was going beautifully ; 
and now you have filled the room with smoke. 

Mrs. B. On the contrary, it was because you 
took the blower off too soon that the smoke came 
out, and if I had not been here it would have 
been out by this time. When von are as old as 
your mother, and have had as much experience 
with wood fires, you may know more about them. 

Kate. Yes, that is always the way; if 1 try to 
make a fire, somebody comes in and spoils it, and 
then says that it is my fault, and that I cannot 
expect to make a fire while under fifty years of 
age, 

Mrs. B. Now, Kate, you are getting disrespect- 
ful. If you had not insisted upon going down 
cellar for those sticks I should not have touched 
the blower; but now that you have brought them, 
you had better put one on. 

[Kate takes off the blower and puts on two 
of the sticks. 

Kate. It is going so nicely that I should think 
two would be none too many. [She replaces the 
blower.} I want you to understand, mamma, that 


the fire seems to be 
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I do know something about a fire if I have not 
lived half acentury. And I’m sure that there is 
nothing simpler than making a fire if one only 
uses a little common-sense. 

Mrs. B. Kate, that does not seem to be kindling 
up very well. I think the wood must be damp, 
and it would have been better to have enly put 
on one stick, as I told you at the time. [Kate 
takes off the Llower.| Put onsome more kindling- 
wood and the blower—quick, it is smoking aw- 
fully. [ Blower hurriedly replaced. 

Kate, Tliat is because you made me get those 
round sticks from the cellar, How did I know 
that they weredamp? Now the fire is almost out, 
and I’m sure it is not my fault; it was going 
beautifully until you came down and began to 
suggest. 

Mrs, B. It would have been much better for 
me to have staid upstairs, where I was com fort- 
uble and happy before you called me down, and 
then the fire would have died a natural death, and 
you would have had no one but yourself to 
blame. 

Kate. Died a natural death! Yon speak as 
though I was merely amusing myself by working 
to make a fire, and by bringing up great logs from 
the cellar, when the house is as cold as a barn, 
and damp enough to make us all die before long, 
and not of natural deaths either. I know that I 
have taken a bad cold already, and I shall proba- 
bly have pneumonia before to-morrow. I can’t 
understand how you and papa could allow the 
furnace fire to go out at this season of the year. 

Mrs. B. Oli, Kate! Kate! what would you have 
done if you had lived before the time of furnaces, 
as I did? Young girls had to exercise then to 
make their blood cireulate. I can’t account for 
your wishing to sit all day over a register. It is 
absurd to say the house is cold; it is very com- 
fortable. If you would do some active house- 
work you would feel much better, and have some 
of the rosy cheeks which were not so rare in my 
generation. 

Kate. It may be my misfortune, but I can’t see 
why it is my fault, that I was born a generation 
too late to look like a dairy-maid; and am I re- 
sponsible if you and papa have made me sensitive 
by adopting modern improvements against your 
better judgment? Of course I should have been 
just as happy if Thad always been brought up in 
ignorance of gas and hot-water pipes and fur- 
naces ; but as it is, you cannot expect me to go to 
bed by one candle, to crack the ice in my pitcher 
mornings, or even freeze, with the same gratitude 
that I should have otherwise felt. At least you 
know you had plenty of nice open fireplaces in 
those times. 

Mrs. B. Kate, if you will take off the blower 
once more, | will see what I can do to the fire. 
[ Kate jerks it off impatiently. | Oh, Kate, how 
long do you expect a tire to burn when the wood 
is put in like that ?—sticks all laid flatand straight 
on top of each other. Have you never heard me 
say that they should be laid crosswise, and lifted 
up at one end so that they can kindle? Hand 
me the tongs, Kate. | Kate gives her the tongs. 

Kate. Very well, mother, since you know so 
much more about fires, 1 will allow you to finish 
it alone, as I have had quite enough of being 
scolded for trying to make myself a little useful. 
Perhaps you nay not be more successful with it, 
after all. At any rate, this is the last time that 
I shall ever attempt to make a fire in this house; 
so no one need ask me to make one again—no, 
indeed ; I will sit in ny own room, with a seal- 
skin coat on first, and freeze. 

[ Kate puls her handkerchief to her eyes and 
rushes Srom the room. 

Mrs. B. (begins lifting out the sticks with the 
tongs). 1 am sorry that Kate is so nervous to- 
day. This is the result of too much excitement 
and hotel life all summer. I declare there is 
hardly a spark of fire left here; I must put in 
some more paper and kindling-wood to start it 
up again, 

| She gets down on her knees, and is busy 
putting in more paper and kindling-wood, 
afler carefully lifting out the blackened 
stic ks on to the hearth with the tongs, when 
the door opens and Gertrude appears 

Gertrude. Why, mamma, what are you doing 
in this smoky room with all those charred sticks ? 
[Gertrude has on a water-proof, and carries an 
umbrella in her hand. | It will do you good to 
have a breath of fresh air in herve [she hastily 
throws open two windows], if you must have a fire, 
though I can’t see why you feel the need of one 
to-day, 

Mrs. B. Close those windows at once, Gertrude; 
you are freezing the house, which is damp and 
cold enough already. Please don’t imagine that 
every one else is in a state of ferment just be- 
cause you have been taking violent exercise. I 
wish that Kate had a little more of your vitality, 
and I feel sure you could spare a good deal if 
necessary. [Gertrude closes the windows. 

Ger. Oh, very well, I will shut them, though 
it is ever so much warmer outside than it is in 
the house. Now I will watch you make a fire. 
[ Throwing hevse if into an arm-chair. | It ig such 
fun to see some one else work, and I have always 
been glad that making fires was not one of ny 
accomplishments, it usually makes people so 
cross. 1 always own up that I know nothing 
about it, and what is more, do not ever intend to 
learn, “Where ignorance is bliss,” you know, 
I will leave you and Kate to enjoy the wisdom 
and share the folly together. [Fises.] And now 
I think that I will go and take off my things, and 
when I come down [ expect you will have a blaz- 
ing fire. [She turns toward the door, and then 
comes back.| On second thoughts, 1 must be 
magnanimous for ouce, however, for I cannot let 
you handle those black sticks when I am going 
right up to wash my hands. [ Before Mrs. B. can 
reply she seizes one of the sticks, but instead of put- 
ting it in the grate, she drops it in the middie of a 
white rug near by, and begins to dance about the 
room,| Oh dear! why didn’t you say those old 
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things were hot. mother, when you saw me taking 
hold of them. 
[Mrs. B. grasps the tongs and rescues the stick 
from the white rug, where it has already 
‘singed a black place. 

Mrs. B. Oh, why did I have such impulsive 
children! Who asked you to take hot sticks in 
your hands, when I was going to use the tongs? 
I am sorry for your fingers, but you have almost 
ruined the rug. 

Gertrude. My fingers would have been dreadful- 
ly burned if I had not dropped the stick, and Lam 
sure, of the two, it is better to have the old rug 
suffer. I think I said that making fires was not 
much in my line, and I presume you do not care 
to have me help you any more, now that I have 
finished putting on the sticks for you. 

[Gertrude disappears, 

[Mrs. B. has replaced the blower, and after 
touching a match to the paper, sits down 

with a sigh and takes up her work ; the 

Jive roars cheerfully Sor a Se w moments 

and then begins to crackle doubtfully. Mrs. 

B. takes off the blower, and after poking 

the sticks about, replaces it again just as 

The door 
opens, disclosing Mr. B. home from town. 

Mrs. B. (welcoming him brightly). Lam so glad 
that you came out early, Fred [trying to ignore 
the Jire and keep his attention Srom at |. Is there 
any news from town? Oh, Fred, just come over 
to the window and see how beautifully the maple 
leaves are turning! I believe I will throw open 
the window and let in some fresh air. 

Mr. B. Yes, it would be a good idea; it seems 
very sinoky here. Have you been trying to start 
a fire ? [He walks back from the window and 
takes off the blower.| 1 thouglit so. 

Mrs. B. (hurriedly). Oh yes—we—I—that is, 
Kate thought the house was rather damp, and so 
she started a wood fire, and I think it must have 
smoked a little. [ Regaining composure ] That 
wood which James sawed is thoroughly damp, 
and so the fire went out. I have been trying to 
start it up again, and I had put on the blower 
just before you came in, but you see it is out, 

Mr. B. (disdainfully). Yes, I see it is out. I 
never saw a woman yet who knew anything about 
building a fire, or even understood the first prin- 
ciples of the thing. And such a perfectly simple 
thing*too, when one goes about it in the right way! 
One newspaper, one stick of kindling-wood, and 
then plenty of big logs; that is a woman’s idea 
of a fire. She lights the morning’s paper, and 
then expects the one stick of kindling-wood to 
ignite the logs into a magnificent blaze. [He 
rings the hell. Mary appears.) Mary, bring up 
some kindling-wood and some old newspapers ; 
I don’t care to burn up this week’s papers. 

| Exit Mary. 

Mrs. B. 1 think that Kate and I have burned 
up all of this week’s papers that were here, even 
I didn’t suppose that 
had 


steps are heard on the piazza. 








this morning’s Journal. 
you cared to save papers alter they been 
read 

Mr. B. I wanted to look at some of them again; 
but thatis always the way; if there are any papers 
which I am anxious to keep, the family all takea 
particular satisfaction in destroying them, though 
in their united efforts they fail to succeed in kin- 
dling one small wood fire. [Mary brings paper 
and wood.| Now I will build you a fire, Mrs. B. 

| He puts in papers and kindling, after taking 
out the round sticks, which he replaces, 
while Mrs. B. remarks, 

Mrs. B. I would not put on those round sticks 
again, Fred, if I were you, for they will not burn, 
Im sure. 

Mr. B After your success with a 
fire, L think you had better not offer me too much 
advice. All that is needed to make those sticks 
burn is plenty of kindling-wood. [Mr. B. puts on 
the blower, and lights the paper from underneath. | 
Now we shall see who it is in the house that 
knows how to make a fire. 

Mrs. B. 1 do not think, Fred, that your fires 
have always been so extremely successful. I 
think you have forgotten your last experience 
with the furnace fire, when you shut up all the 
draughts and filled the cellar with smoke, so that 
I was almost suffocated when I went down to see 
whether you had set the house on fire or not. 

Mr. B. Who is talking about furnace fires, I 
should like to know? That is the way with all 
they always go off at a tangent on the 
slightest provocation. Oh, I do admire a logical 
mind above all things. Because the furnace fire 
smoked once upon a time, therefore the library 
tire cannot be lighted. 

Mrs. B. How ean you be so cross, Fred? you 
hurt my feelings very much. It is bad enough to 
have disrespectful daughters, without being scold- 
ed by one’s husband just because he cannot make 
an old fire burn. 

Mr. B. 1 tell you it is burning. 

Mrs. B. Perhaps it is; but you act as if it was 
my fault that your man has filled the cellar with 
damp sticks which will not kindle. 

Mr. B. But IU say they are kindling. 

Mrs. B. (beginning to sob). Then let them kindle, 
and much good may they do you! I never wish 
to see an open fireplace again. Talk about wo- 
men being stupid, senseless, illogical! [Mr. B. 
begins to remonstrate.| Yes, you did. I want to 
know what men are. Off all day at an office en- 
joying themselves, while we stay at home and 
slave and wear ourselves out— 

(Mr. B. breaks in. 

Mr. B. Making fires and doing things no one 
ever asked you to do, in order to be cross and tired 
when I get home from town. I shall certainly 
make no more efforts to come out early. I as- 
sure you I feel hardly repaid for shortening my 
daily “enjoyment” at the office. 

[Mrs. B. goes sobbing from the room. Mr. B. 
begins to walk up and down the room with 
his hands in his pockets. Finally he thinks 
of the fire, and jerks off the blower. 

Mr. B. That confounded fire is out, after all. 


Nonsense! 


women ; 











[He flings it on the floor, and strides out of 
the room. 

[Mary appears with a hod of coal, more kin- 
dling-wood, ete., and proceeds to pick up the 
blower. 

Mary. What a muss Mr. Burlington has made, 
tobe sure! A wood fire, indeed! I’m sure they 
all will be glad to leave it to me next time, and 
much work and fuss they will save. 

[She makes the fire and puts on the blower; 
she then proceeds to tidy the room and brush 
the black from the white rng. When she 
has finished she removes the blower with a 
triumphant wave, and shows a bright coal 
Jire as Gertrude enters, Exit Mary. 

Gertrude. So Mary makes the fire, after all. 
[ Anter Kate.] Come, Kate, and get warm; you 
look like an icicle. Bring up a chair; your fire 
is a great success, after all. 

[Kate shakes her head, but does not refuse to 
toast her slippe rs on the Sender while she 
gazes mournfully into the fire. At last she 
says, hu mbly, 

Kate. That is mother’s fire and not mine. 

[ Mrs. B. enters, followed by Mr. B.  Ger- 
trude’s eyes twinkle as she says, demurely, 

Gertrude. Oh, indeed! I thought only mother 
could make a fire like that; it looks so profes- 
sional— 

Mrs. B. (breaks in). No, 1 had nothing to do 
with that fire; mine was a dead failure; your 
father is the only one in the house who can make 
[She approaches him and ex- 
lends her hand, smilingly. | 

[Gertrude advances toward her father, and 
making a grand courtesy, exclaims, 

Gertrude. 1 always knew that papa was the 
only one who really understood just how a fire 
should be made, but I never saw so fine a practi- 
eal illustration. 

[Mr. B. Srowns, and hegins to walk up and 
down the room, while Gertrude watches him 
with amusement, and the others with sur- 
prise , just as Mary appears lo announce 
dinner, he stops, and offering his arm to 
Mrs. B., says, with a smile, 

Mr. B. l may as well confess at once that my 
fire went out as ignominiously as the others; but 
I'm sure that it did not go alone, for it was ac- 
companied by a great deal of ill temper on my 
part, which has left a vacuum so great that even 
dinner will fail to fill the aching void. 

[ Mrs. B. takes his arm and says, smilingly, 

Mrs, B. Suppose you go and try, dear, 

[ Curtain falls. | 


a fire a success, 





TABLEAUX-VIVANTS. 


LIKE interesting to young and old is the per- 
JA formance of tableaux-vivants, or “ living pic- 
” They have long been popular on the Con- 
tinent; hardly a year passes without some repre- 
sentation on an imposing seale beiitg given in the 
various capitals of Germany. The most famous 
artists lend their aid in directing and arranging 
such combinations of beautiful form and color as 
can hardly be met with in the most gorgeous pro- 
ductions of the old masters, and to these tableaux- 
vivants thus rendered are undoubtedly due the viv- 
id stage pictures we now have, such as the supper 
in the Taming of the Shrew at Daly’s, which was an 
almost exact copy of Paul Veronese’s “ Marriage 
Feast.” Fewthings are more calculated to awak- 
en the imagination, inspire poetic conception, and 
give knowledge of composition than the exercise 
of this delightful recreation ; and even to the ex- 
perienced artist much may be suggested and the 
truth of much in art may be tested by the spec- 
tacle of a “living” picture. 

In drawing-room tableanx the management of 
the stage and grouping, lights and costumes, may 
be successfully accomplished by any party of peo- 
ple without the aid of an artist. Their own artis- 
tic feeling, taste, and judgment must guide them. 

One great requisite of success in the repre- 
sentation is to allow sufficient space between the 
spectators and the stage. This must be not less 
than six feet, and where possible eight to twelve 
is desirable, Distanee lends quite the proverbial 
enchantment to the viewing of tableaux vivants. 

When a house contains neither hall nor gallery 
where a proper stage can be erected, no position 
is better adapted for tableaux than that between 
the sliding doors of two rooms, reserving the 
smaller for the picture. : 

We will first consider the stage. It is essential 
that this be raised about three feet above the floor 
on which the spectators’ seats are placed, A little 
less than three feet will suffice, but the effect is 
better when the full height can be allowed. This 
stage may be formed of strong kitchen tables put 
together and covered with a felt drugget. The 
stage should extend at least one foot on either 
side of the sliding doors, and the depth be as great 
as is necessary for the proper setting forth of the 
pictures to be given, some needing more depth of 
background than others. 

Where the house contains a hall or gallery 
which will allow of a temporary stage being erect- 
ed, it may be arranged by placing smooth planks 
on strong joists. As the front row of spectators 
would be placed at a greater distance from the 
stage than would be possible in drawing-rooms, 
the stage should be raised to nearly five feet from 
the ground. Where a temporary stage is thus 
erected, curtains or screens may be at the sides; 
screens are preferred, as they afford greater fa- 
cilities for lighting the stage. Between the spec- 
tators and performers (the right distance can only 
be arrived at by trial) green, gray, black, or 
white gauze of rather close texture must be tight- 
ly stretched. At the back of the stage should 
be ahigh screen ; the colors of the hangings placed 
over this should vary a little, according to the col- 
oring of the objects in the picture: when the fig- 
ures are clothed in black a light drapery is neces- 
sary, but for most subjects a black or dark green 
drapery is advisable. At the same time, when 


tures, 























performing a series of tableaux, it gives variety 
and relief if this be sometimes changed for a drab 
or neutral-tinted cloth. It is essential that the 
stage floor be covered with a “ darkness thatgmay 
be felt,” or may be carpet, but that must be dark. 

The drop-curtain can be made of stout dark 

salico, if of a thick, close make that will not al- 
low the lights and figures to show through; felt 
or baize is better, but is dearer. A slight bar of 
wood should be fastened across the top and bot- 
tom of the curtain, and at the corners large brass 
rings fixed; then down the sides of the curtain 
sew smaller rings at intervals of a quarter of a 
yard; these should be sewn on the inside of the 
curtain. Then fasten the top bar of wood t 

two hooks driven into the sides of the doorway, 
or into a framework of the temporary stage; tie 
strong cords to the large rings on the lower bar 
of the curtain, pass them up through the small 
rings on the sides to the large rings at the top, 
then fasten the ends to hooks driven low down 
on each side of the doorway, and the weighty 
matter of the curtain is off our minds. When 
the curtain is drawn up on the fateful night, two 
persons of tried temper should stand at the sides 
and begin their work of pulling in unison when 
a Small bell is rung; these unhappy martyrs 
must never quit their posts when a picture is on 
view, as it is seldom in the power of those who 
pose to remain immovable jonger than a few sec- 
onds; it is therefore better to draw up and let 
down the curtain two or three times than to run 
any risk of destroying the illusion by the moving 
of any of the actors. 

The matter of lights depends much upon the pie- 
ture, but there are two or three established rules on 
the subject, Foot-lights are to be avoided, as they 
throw ugly shadows on the faces and destroy 
the picturesque appearance of the tableau. With 
some exceptions,where a cross light is needed, it 


is best that the lights be placed on one side of the 
The best lamp for lighting the stage is 
the common carriage lamp; from four to six of 
these, with their reflectors, will be found, if placed 


stage. 


with discretion, to give a brilliant light. As the 
drop-curtain slowly ascends, a friendly hand 


should quickly extinguish the rival flames in 
the spectators’ apartment. To produce a red 
light the following is good, but the proportions 
must be strictly observed (we don’t know why, 
but so we were told, and we have never had nerve 
enough to try any pther combination); 5 ounces 
strontium (dry), 14 ounces finely powdered sul 
phur ; powder these separately in a mortar; next 
take 5 drams chlorate of potash and 4 drams 
sulphuret of antimony, mix these on a paper, 
add last the other two ingredients ; the 
whole together on the paper, and when required 
for use place this powder on a flat iron plate, 
mix a little spirits of wine with it, and ignite by 
placing a lighted fusee on the end of a long rod 
and bringing the fusee and the powder into con- 
tact. A match in the hand might ignite it as 
readily, but possibly not as safely (this also we 
have not tried), A beautiful green fire may be 
made by powdering finely and mixing well 13 
parts of flowers of sulphur, 5 parts oxymuriate 
of potash, 5 parts metallic arsenic, and 3 parts 
pulverized charcoal ; then take 27 parts hitrate 
of baryta, dry it carefully, powder it, and mix 
all thoroughly together. A polished reflector 
will concentrate the light, and cast a brilliant 
green lustre on the figures. A pale moonlight 
effect is obtained by putting green shades over 
the lamps. In a large tableau, composed of many 
figures, as much light as possible is required, 
except in moonlight scenes. 

The main secret of success, as in a picture, is 
the manner in which the light and shade fall on 
the different parts of it; and the most frequent 
error of the inexperienced is the introduction of 
too great a brilliancy of color. Showy costumes 
should be intermingled with those of a more 
sombre hue. In general the lightest and palest 
tinted dresses should be in the background, to 
relieve the darker ones. If the interest of the 
picture falls upon.one principal figure, that figure 
should be clothed in white, if a woman, or in 
some dark dress of one tint throughout, if a 
man. As the view of the tableaux is so transi- 
tory, strong contrasts are needed to tell the story 
quickly. 

To speak generally, the tallest figures should 
be in the background, so that all may be seen; 
but this rule need not be observed when tliere is 
space enough on the stage to attempt anything 
like perspective. Where this effect can be pro- 
duced the figures should gradually become short- 
er and smaller, and the tints of the dresses paler 
and less vivid. 

When the actors are inexperienced, and can- 
not boast of the knowledge and taste of an artist 
to guide them, they should choose their subjects 
from pictures or engravings of pictures of cele- 
brated artists. Even the most favored by na- 
ture are not always gifted with natural grace, and 
by selecting a picture which speaks for itself as 
the production of genius you are more certain to 
give pleasure to the spectator and to escape awk- 
ward or affected poses, as well as to avoid bitter 
feelings among the actors, who all “ know just 
how” it ought to be. We know one young per- 
son who was invariably found, on the rising of 
the curtain, with her profile to the audience, no 
matter in what position she might have been 
posed. , Needless to say that her profile was bet 
ter than any other view of her face ? 

The care of every detail connected with the 
stage, the curtain, and the lights should be in the 
hands of a manager. It is he who should ring 
the small bell as a signal either for the asseim- 
bling of the various characters or for raising or 
lowering the curtain, It is also his province to 
see that a programme of the pictures, in the suc- 
cession in which they are to be performed, and 
of the performers in each, is clearly written out 
and pasted up in the dressing-rooms of both la- 
dies and gentlemen. He should give the signal 
for turning out the lights in the spectators’ room, 


rub 








and he should take care to provide for each per 


former a s¢ parate trunk or drawer, place the 
dressing-rooms, so that none may, at the last mo- 
ment, have to search for missing articles of his 
or her attire. The second and not less 


impor 





tant person In authority 


arrangement of the groups, and the deciding upon 





the several « 


authority of t 


aracters each has to take rhe 
iS person ought to be unquestion 
ed, his word should, in his official capacity, be 
law, and all | 


his directions as to 


costumes an 
Anoth 
er person whose services are very Important is 
; assistant. This 
understan 


grouping should be exactly carried out 


the ladies’ dresser and wardrobe 
should be 


and 


some one who 8 costume, 


hough she does not absolutely assist in 


dressing the performers, her part is to see that 


all are well provided and adorned, ac¢ 


ling to 
the directions of the artist, on the 


Stag 


roing 





most successful tableaux that we have 


seen were given in Dresden during the perform 


ance of a play in one of the theatres The scene 
the side opposite 


diffe 


was a drawing-room, with the 


audience hung with five 


rent-sized massive 





gilt picture-frames, some high up on the wall, 
others low, | r curtains hanging before them, 
as is frequently the case in galleries, public and 
private, and in churches abroad During a sup- 
per the host boasts of his fine collection of pic- 
tures, and at a given signal the curtains were 
simultaneously drawn back, and the frames were 
found to be ocx upied by living copies of celebra- 
ted pictures in the Dresden gallery The one in 


the middle was Liotard’s “ Chocolate Girl’: on 





one side was Rembrandt seated with his wife on 
his knee, her back to the audience, but her radi 
ant face turned over her shouldet The others 
were equally well known. Every detail of cos 
tume and accessory Was perfect, the screens at 


the back being painted like the back unds of 


the 
well 








ctures These were, eXe ptionally 
done; but the idea is a 


large gilt picture-fi 


good one, and a 


ime might be arranged to en 
close the doo way, and thus compiete the pictor al 
Some other 


idea, very successful tableaux were 


given by the Saxon court, a ed by several Eng 
lish and American girls of § 
were reproductions of Kaulbach’s illustrations of 
“ Hermann and Dorothea,” “ Alexis and 
Dora,” ete, The performers were cast for the 
parts which tl 





“at beauty. These 
Goethe— 


ir faces or figures enabled 





them 
best to personate, and the faces, attitudes, dress 


es, backgrounds, Kaulbach’s 


seemed owh come 
to life 
7 »] ral > } + ! tie! a ! 
o ciose our already oo iong article, we would 
Suggest thatas a general thing, for amateurs, the 
fewer the figures the greater the success. “The 





Hugt es from the 

Scandal, Marie Antoinette going to the 

Marguerite spinning, “The Vigil of 
The 


School for 
seaffold, 


Roswal, 


enots, ~ the creen scene 





from Talisman, are all good 


subjects, 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS, 
C. E. C.—It is not discourteous for a lady to keep 
her hat on at meals at a public table if she finds it 
more convenient or more comfortab! Lace dresses 
will still be wort 1Ose of t in stripes or sm fiy- 
ures nre most stylish, but the Char flowered net 
with scalloped edge is most used. You can buy it for 
your price; choose leaf or palm or striped vine pat- 
' Round waists will remain in fashion 
Perriexiry.—It is quite proper to have programmes 
at your musicale. 
N. H.S.—Your gray chuddah tea gow 
with chinchilla should have \ wool cra 
instead of India silk. To give the upi 





£ F 
a broad sash of the wool crossing the 
and put the chine 
and on the collar. 
Directoire redingot 
old-red cloth, with short wide rey 
CoLorapo.—An informal note 
Fanny Brown,” not ** Miss F 
wish to use ** Miss Brown,” the 
third person throughout 

rnGinia.—Get either Henrietta cloth, or the woven 
striped black camel’s-hair, or else ladies’ cloth, for a 
nice black dress, and make it with a redingote trimmed 
with black cord passementerie or with braiding, and 
put green or copper red in the collar, vest, cuffs, et« 


thite wool part, 
illa down each side of th 
Have your 
opening over golden brown or 
rs of green cloth, 
should be signed 
inny Brown.” If you 
note should be in the 


white 


green cloth made as a 


“ 


A New Scuusoriser.—The groom and ushers at a 
full-dress evening wedding at the bride’s home wear 
white lawn neckties folded narrowly and white kid 
gloves. The groom usually furnishes the ushers’ 


gloves, and he gives them scarf-pins as souvenirs; he 
also gives each bridemaid a fan, or a brooch, or 
gle, and a bouquet. 
OLD SUBSORIBER.— 
pile restored. An old subscriber like yourself ought 
to know that we do not furnish addresses 
A. H.—The Catogan may be worn by 
and young ladies alike, and consists of a long 
plaited in three tresses, and tied in one long loop on 
the nape of the neck. Girls wear it lower and longer 
than ladies do. The front hair may be banged, or in 
a Pompadour roll, or else shingled on top from the 
forehead to a point at the crown, takingall the weight 

of long back hair away trom the top 
A Susscriper. —Braiding and embroidery will both 
ind mourning 


a ban- 


Seal plush can be cleaned and its 


school-girls 


switch 





be worn on cloth dresses for 
alike. 

A. B. C.—A short se fitted, 
twenty-seven or twenty- even 
length all around, and a soft-crowned seal turban, will 
be in good style for you, and such rich piain things are 
apt to remain in fashion 

A. L. M.—Get a blue or gr 
with a soft low cloth toque of the same, and a tailor 
jacket. Braiding will still be used in 
and borders. A white net or an India si 
be pretty for dancing 

KE. Do not alter your ve 
the Henrietta cloth dress use some 
or cloth instead of the moire, or if 
cashmere. If 


colors 





kin jacket closely 


s long, of 








n cloth redingote gown, 


vesis, revers, 


k dress will 


Ivet and silk gown. 


For 


ech cashmere 











ing, get dull red 
enough for an entire skirt, mount it over colored silk 
with a waist of the silk for a dancing dress, if not 
very wide make a jabot of it for the front of a tea 
gown of light gray or of rise cashmere 

A Bup.—To address your correspondent as ‘* My 








dear Mr. Rose” expresses a certain familiarity appli- 
cable only to a relative or intimate friend 

Happonririp.—Ask for transfer paper in any store 
where artis!s’ materials are sold 


Compagnone.—You will find the duties of a lady's- 
maid discussed at length in Manners and Social 


Usages. 

A Country Scnsoriser.—Send invitations to all 
to whom you care to pay such an attention. It is 
not for you whether or not 
come. Wedding invitations do not require notes of 
acceptance or regret ; who cannot come will 
merely send you the siting cards on the day of 
your marriage. The t ing dress is suitable if you 
go away on your wedding tour very soon after the 
ceremony. 


to consider ests can 





those 
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THE DUCHESS OF GRAMMONT. 
{ees fair lady whose likeness we give in this number is known 


to fame as the Duchesse de Grammont, with two m’s in her 
title. Her brother, Anthony Hamilton, when he wrote his famous 
Memoirs of Grammont, spelied it so. He ought to have known 
better, but he was a gay cavalier, and spelled like a fine gentleman 
of the court of Charles II.; that is, anyhow. No two families were 
more distinct than the Grammonts with two m’s and the Gra- 


monts with one m; the former were of old Burgundian knightly 
] s So . 
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WHEN JACK’S AT SEA. 


race, boasted a saint in the family, St. Theodule, and in memory 
of having escorted the relics of the Three Magi when Frederick 
Barbarossa transferred them from Jerusalem to Cologne, bore on 
their shield “three Moors’ heads crowned.” The latter, the Gra- 
monts with one m, were lords of an independent lordship in Lower 
Navarre, and their hero and founder was Sancho Garcias de Agra- 
monte. To this latter family Duke Philibert belonged. He was 
i gallant soldier under Condé and Turenne, a perfect courtier, a 
cunmbler who boasted of his kuavery, and a lover notorious for his 
inconstancy. With these qualifications aud a handsome person, 





‘ 








he was a success at the court of Charles IL., where he glittered itt 
1662, and where he met Elizabeth Hamilton, She came of a family 
in which female beauty is hereditary—that Abercorn family which 
has produced in this generation the “ handsome Hamiltons.” Her 
brother tells us “she had the finest shape, the loveliest neck, and 
most beautiful arms in the world; she was majestic and graceful 
in all her movements; her forehead was open, white, and smooth ; 
her hair well set on; her complexion fresh; eyes not large, but 
lively and expressive; mouth full of grace; nose small, delicate, 


and turned.” The sight of these charms, says her admiring bro- 
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THE DUCHESS * GRAMMONT.—FrRom a PAINTING BY SIR PETER LELY.—[SEE PAGE 736. 


ther, “fixed the inconstant affections of the Duke.” According to | Versailles or Marly; Madame de Sévigné, indeed, always speaks | the court painter Sir Peter 
St.-Simon, they were not very firmly fixed, for the Duke ran away | kindly of her, and the King was fond of her conversation, in which, | look lan; lidly at us from t 
from her. Anthony Hamilton pursued in hot haste, and overtook | according to Anthony, “she equally avoided sprightly sallies and | not in this bevy that the 
the recreant lover at Dover. ‘ Duke,” he said, most politely, “you | affected solemnities ; > said what she ought and no more.” But | painted for the Duchess 
have forgotten something in London.” ‘So I have,” replied the | however much the King might admire such a sensible woman, to 
Duke; “thanks for reminding me. I have forgotten to marry | the rest of the court she was /’ Anglaise insupportable. Her hus- 
your sister.” A marriage thus concluded can hardly have been a | band preserved his incurable frivolity to his eighty-sixth year. 
happy one, and Elizabeth at the court of Louis XIV. perhaps en “He was the only old man,” remarked Ninon de l’Enclos, “who | beautifully painted, the « 

vied the fate of her sisters, who married Matthew Forde, of Wex- | was never ridiculous.” What an epitaph! Like other beauties | has a rich and deep tone of color.” 
ford, and Donogh O’Brien, of Munster. She was not a success at | of the English court of the Restoration, Ja hel/e Hamilton sat to | is as ight defect in the drawing 


considered it the finest ef 
writes Mrs. Jameson, “ has 
than Sir Peter generally for 





PAKIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own ConRESPONDENT.] 


A 


N examination of the facts and probabilities 


ol the case leads to the conviction that next 
iver's fashions will wear a double if not a 
vefold_aspect. Evening, dinner, and reception 


toilettes are inspired by the fashions prevalent at 


the beyinnuing ol the century , morning tolleltes 
are of a masculine stamp; and afternoon house 
es partake of the fanciful and fantastic, 
toward Oriental, Evening 


show traces of their origin in short bod 


a ieaning the 





ives of the Empire and Directoive styles, which 
that not lengthen 
the waist by Compressing the hips, A very long 


corset is worn, on the other hand, with morning 


demand a short corset does 


dresses of cloth or other thick wovllen, which are 
destitute of trimming, and 
proach a riding-habit in simplicity 


almost entirely ap 


Dhus fash- 
ions, We see, become more and more complicated 
time; but the present 
gy. Skirts are set off by draperies 


in the course of those of 


are chartinin 
which are po lounge r pulfed and protuberant, but 
which, without exaggerating the size, fall im solt 
gracetul folds. ‘Trimmings are of great variety 
und Cors of all forms and 
Styles, Llit unpracetul features of the Empire and 


Divectuire being toned down and adapted to mod- 





ingenuity. ges 


ern requirements, The costumes of all countries, 
all pe rivds, and both sexes are laid under tribute 
to turnish forth the leminine toilette of 


The 


long aud short 


to-day, 
same tolerance prevails in wrappings, both 
Fortunately we have veen spared 
the ugly half-lengths with which we were men- 


aged For mornings there are tight-fitting or 
loose-fronted jackets, buttoned or opening on a 
; lor 


supply of short mantles of varied shapes; and for 


vest afternoon visiting tollettes there Is a 


faugue dress, for morning walks and carriage 
rides, there are long cloaks, of which the carriage 
cloaks are always more or less rich, Long cloaks 
are made of striped limuusines of subdued Colors 
in hne stripes, vl plain or chungeable cloth, ol 
Those 
of silk, velvet, and plush are ornamented with 


coarse ribbed silk, of velvet and plush 
rcu passementeries us fine as ¢ mbroidery, or are 
gold intermingled with 
the the 


embroidered, with a little 


the silk or soutache of embroidery or 


passementerie 
Gold is used in many 
and trimuugs, but never 


of the new ornaments 
alone, always combined 
with silk to subdue its shining cradity, or perhaps 
tinted in imitation of antique embroideries, An- 
other metal, nickel, is also much used in cords, 
galloons, and braiding, and in buttons, large and 
Among the new fabrics for evening toi- 
lettes are silks covered over with light embroidery 


small 


in small figures of gold or gold and silk inter- 
mingled, which are used in Combinations with the 


Aud indeed it is announced 
that altogether there is to be much gold used for 


Suiue Sik leit plaun. 
evening and bail voilettes on silks aud satins and 
the transparent tissues—silk gauze, crape, and 
tu 
three months at least before the ball season be- 





But it is premature to speak of such dresses 


To return to something more timely, here 
is one of the pretty dresses for the coming months, 
The round tlat skirt and shirred bodice are of 
mastic-colored silk crepon ; the skirt is slashed 
deeply on each side of the front breadth, which 
is slightly draped, and between the slashed edges 
appear pleated panels of seal brown velvet; at 
the top of the panel the ends of the slashes are 
held by a passementerie clasp in mastic, seal 
The redingote with this is of 
seal brown velvet, with straight back breadts, 
the top ol 
the redingote Is In Jacket Shape, necting only in 


brown, and gold, 
aud without side and front breadths ; 


one pot at the middle of the Ltront, and sloping 
away above and below to display the mastic bou 
7 it has mastic revers braided with gold, mas- 
it, and brown, and inside has a vest with a high 
Collar sitiilarty braided; a velvet xirdie is lasteu- 
ed with a gold buckle ; the redinygote sleeves are 
This 
1 specimen of the class called robes de fantaisie. 
If dresses almost without exception merit ap- 
proval, it Seems to me that bonnets are much in- 
Most of the shapes are new, all 
of them extravagant, aud what is more, they are 


1ue 


rolled to show mastic sleeves unverneatii. 


is 


ferior mi taste, 


unbecomimg 
pretty face under the exaggerated visor of a Di- 


There is really no such thing as a 
bonnet. Crowns are less high, but the 
bows and feathers of the trimming rise quite as 
high as with the higher crowns last winter. Long 
about the 


rectoire 


feathers will be worn laid Hat hat, 
But the small capotes are truly pretty and Paris- 
They are worn with and without strings, 
the latter principally for the theatre; some are 
entirely of ribbon, of flowers, or of small fea- 
“but are tuan 
bonnets. 

There is a perfect mania for passementeries of 
all kinds, which will be used in greater quantities 
than ever before this winter, and are adapted to 
all sorts of dresses, the most unpretending as well 
as the richest. There are bands, plaques, pears, 
bullets, and spikes, netted jockeys or shoulder 
pieces, small tigures of the size of a half-dollar 
or dollar, which are studded about singly or are 
linked together with cord, and girdles, narrow 
and straight, or deep and pointed. Yet there are 
sv many bordered stuffs that it would seem as 
though no other trimming could be required. 
The borders find their use in bands around the 
bottom or up and down skirts. 

I'he striped fabrics which are so popular and 
are used in such great numbers are wade in Di- 
rectuire dresses with the stripes forming a pleat- 
ed skirt, and plain goods to match for a Directoire 
cout opening on a striped guimpe with broad 
A Directoire coat has 
cut-away fronts and continuous back breadths, 
which hang straight and separate down the skirt. 
For elaborate toilettes this Directoire coat is made 
of the superb new figured velvets with either a 
glossy satin or a mat ground of light color. The 
yelvet coat is worn over a guimpe and skirt of 


ian 


thers, these head-dresses rathet 


revers faced with stripes. 


embroidered India muslin, with a garland form- 
ing a border above the hem, and detached sprays 
strewn over the ground, 

Ostrich feather boas are superseding lace boas, 
and will themselves be superseded a little later 
by fur boas. Hats are trimmed with boas, even 
Other boas are made of black 
taffeta silk, pinked or fringed, and pleated in a 
thick ruche, which is very becoming to the face, 

EmMecink Raymonp, 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM." 


WALTER BESANT, 


Avutuor or ** Dorotuy Forsrex,” 


with fur boas. 





Ly 


“Seir on Bearer,” 


“Tur Wor. Weeat Vexy Wein Tun,” 
“Aut in a Garpen Fair,” ero. 
CHAPTER XXIX, 

ON WHAT CONDITIONS? 


N the morning | awoke with a lighter heart 
than I had Known for a long time, Benja- 
! Ishould 
All 
would be weil, except that my father would never 
recover. We should return to the village, and 
everything would go on as before, Ob! poor 
fond wretch! How was | deluded, and oli! mis- 
erable day that ended with such shame and sad- 
hess, yet began with so much hope! 


jul Was gong Lo release our prisoners 


go to meet Robin at the gate of his prison. 


Madam was already dressed, She was sitting 
at the window looking into the church-yard. 


had been crying. Alas! 


She 
how many women in Som- 
ersetshire were then weeping all day long! 

** Madam, We 
must not weep and lament any more. Oh! to 
have at last a little hope—when we have lived so 
long in despair—it 


I suid, ‘we now have hope. 


breathe 
Benjamin will save our prisoners for us. 


makes one again. 

Vh! 
ufter all, it is Benjamin wuo will help us, We did 
hot use to love Benjamin because he was rude 
aud masterful, and wanted everything tor himself, 
and would hever give up anything. yet, you see, 
Madain groaned. 
“And he cannot forget, though he followeth not 


his grandfather 8 Oplujons, that he is his Honor’s 


he had, alter all, a good heart.” 


grandson—the son of his only daughter—and 
vephew, and first Robin, and 
second cousin once removed to Humphrey, play- 
fellows of old. Whiy, these are ties which bind 
if with He needs must bestir 
himself to save their lives. And since he says 
course he must have 
bestirred himself to some purpose. Weep no more, 
dear Mada ; will 
We shall be happy again, thanks to Benjamin ! 
It 
is broken, I Say. Ul, to be lying dead and al peace 
Never before uid 1 think 
that it must be a lappy thing to be dead and at 


your cousin to 


hin as ropes ! 


that he can save them, ol 


your son be restored to us! 


* Cuild,” She replied, “my heart is broken, 
in yonder church-yaru ! 


rest, aud to feel nothing and to knew nothing.” 
* But, Madam, the dead are not in their graves. 
There lie only tlie bodies, Their souls are above.” 
* Then think and Oh! 
can a time ever come When things can be forgot- 
ten ? 


they still remember, 
Will the dead ever cease to reproach tiem. 
selves?” 

She wrung her hands in an ecstasy of grief, 
though ln. 
ueeu, she Was commonly a Wolhan of suber aud 


1 knew not what should move her so, 





contained disposition, entirely governed both in 
her temper aud her words. What was in her 
mind, that should herself? Then, 
while 1 was dressing, she went on talking, being 


sie accuse 
still full ot this strong passion. 

“IT shall have my voy back again,” she said. 
‘Yes, he will come back to we. And what will 
he suy LO Me When 1 tell him all? Yet 1 must 
lave bim back. Oh! to think of the bangwan 
tying the rope about his neck”—she shuddered 
and trembled—" and atterward the cruel knife” 
—she clasped her hands and could not Say the 
words. Vl! 
the thought tears my heart—it tears me through 


‘1 see the comely linbs of my boy. 


und through, 1 cannot think ol anything else 
night. And yet in the prisun he is so 
patient aud so cheerf@l. 1 marvel that men can 
be sO patient with this dreadtul death before 
them.” 


aduy or 


She broke out aguin into another pas- 
Then sie became 
calmer, and tried to speak of things less dreadful. 

“When first I visited my boy in prison,” she 
said, * Humphrey came humbly to ask my pardon. 
Poor lad! itis 
certain that he was in the plot from the beginning. 
Yeu bad he not gone 
dewh wheu the rising began ? 


sion of sobbing and crying. 


1 have liad bard thoughts of him. 


sO lar, should we have sut 
But he doth suill 
accuse himself of rashuess, and calls himself tne 
He feil upon his 
kuees, in the sight of all, wo ask forgiveness, say- 


cause Of all our mislortunes, 
ing that il Was he and none other who had brouglit 
rum upon us all, Then Robin begged me to raise 
him up and comfort him; whic I did, putting 
aside wy hard thoughts and telling him tuat, be- 
ing such stubborn Protestants, our lads could not 
choose but join the Duke, whether he advised it 
whether he did not. Nay, 1 told him that 
Robin would have dragged him willy-nilly. And 
so | kissed him, and Kuvin took him by the hand 
and solemuly assured him that his grandfather 
had no such thought in his mind.” 

“ Nay,” I said, * my father and Barnaby would 
certainly have joined the Duke, Humplirey or not. 
‘ever were any men more eager for rebellion.” 
“I have been to London,” she went on. “’Tis 
a long journey, and I effected nothing; for the 
mind ot the King, 1 was assured, is harder than 
the nether My brother-in-law, Bos- 
corel, went with me, and I | But l 
have no hope that he will be able to help us, his 
old friends being much scattered and many of 
them dead, aud some hostile to the Court and in 
ill favor, So I returned, seeing that if I could 
not save my son I could be with him until he 





or 





luliistone, 


ft him there. 
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died, The day before yesterday he was tried— 
if you call that a trial when hundreds together 
plead guilty and are all alike sentenced to death,” 

‘Have you been home since the trial ?” 

“IT went to the prison as soon as they were 
brought back from court, Some of the people— 
for they were all condemned to death, every one 
—were crying and lamenting. And there were 
many women among them—theiv wives or their 
mothers—and these were shrieking and wringing 
their hands; so that it was a terrible spectacle. 
But some of the men called for drink, and began 
to carouse, so that they might drown the thought 
of impending death. My dear, | never thought 
to look upon a scene so full of horror. As for 
my own boys, Robin was patient and even cheer- 
ful; and Humphrey, leading us to the most quiet 
spot in that dreadful place, exhorted us to lose 
no time in weeping or vain laments, but to cheer 
and console our hearts with the thought that 
death, even violent death, is but a brief pang, 
and life is but a short passage, and that heaven 
awaits us beyoud. Humphrey should have been 
a minister, such is the natural piety and goodness 
of his heart. So he spoke of the happy meeting 
in that place of blessedness where earthly love 
would be purged of its grossness, and qur souls 
shall be so glorified that we shall each admire 
the beauty and the excellence of the other. Then 
Robin talked of you, my dear, and sent thee a 
loving message, bidding thee grieve for him, but 
not without hope—and that a sure and certain 
hope—of meeting again. There are other things 
he bade me tell thee; but now I cannot!—oh, I 
must not!” 

“Nay, Madam; but if they are words that he 
wished me to hear—” 

“Why, they were of his constant love and— 
and—no, I cannot tell them!” 

“Nay,” I said, “fret not thy poor heart with 
thinking any more of the prison; for Benjamin 
will surely save him, and then we shall love Ben- 
jamin all our lives.” 

“ He will perhaps save him, And yet—oh, how 
ean | tell her ?—we shall shed many more tears. 
How can | tell her? How ean | tell her?” 

She broke off again, but presently recovered 
and went on talking. In time of great trouble 
the mind wanders backward and forward, and 
though one talks still, it is disjointedly. So she 
went back to the prison. 

“The boys have been well, though the prison 
is full and the air is foul. Yet there hath been 
us yet no fever, for which they are thankful. At 
first they had no money, the soldiers who took 
them prisovers having robbed them of their mon- 
ey, and indeed stripped them as well to their 
shirts, telling them that shirts were good enough 
to be hanged in, Yet the people of Exeter have 
treated the prisoners with great humanity, bring- 
ing them daily food and drink, so that there has 
been nothing lacking. The time, however, doth 
hang upon their hands in a place where there is 
nothing to do all day but to think of the past and 
to dread the future. Offie poor lady, I was told, 
hath gone distracted with the terror of this 
thought. Child, every day that I visited my son, 
while he talked with ‘me, always cheerful and 
smiling, my mind turned continually to the seaf- 
fold and the gibbet.”” Then she returned to the 
old subject, from which she could in no way es- 
cape, “I the hangman, I my son 
hanging to the shameful tee—oh! my son! my 
son !—till I could bear it no longer, and would 
hurry away from the prison and walk about the 
town over the fields—yea, all night long—to es- 
cape the dreadful thought. Oh! to be blessed 
with such a son, and to have him torn from my 
arms for such a death! If he had been killed 
upon the field of battle ‘twould have been easier 
to bear. But now he dies daily, he dies a thou- 
sand deaths in my mind. My child !’—she turn- 
ed again to the church-yard—* the rooks are caw- 
ing in their nests; the sparrows and the robins 
hop among the graves; the dead hear nothing; 
all their troubles are over, all their sins are for- 
given.” 

I comforted her as well as I could. Indeed, I 
understood not at all what she weant, thinking 
that perhaps all her trouble had caused her to be 
in that frame of mind when a woman doth not 
know whether to laugh or to cry. And then, 
taking my basket, I sallied forth to provide the 
day's provisions for my prisoners. 

“ Burnaby,” I said, when he came to the wick- 
ee,” Il have good news for thee ” 

“What good news? That I am to be flogged 
once a year in every market-town in Somerset 
shire, as will happen to young Tutchin ?” 

“No, no—not that kind of news. But free- 
dom, Brother; hope for freedom.” 

He laughed. ‘ Who is to give us freedom ?” 

* Benjamin hath found a way for the enlarge- 
ment of all.” 

* Ben What? will he stir finger 
for the sake of anybody? Then, Sis, if [ remem- 
ber Ben aright, there will be something for him- 
self. But if it is upon Ben that we are to rely 
we are truly well sped. On Ben, quotha!” 

me: My Brother, he told me so himself.” 

“ Ware hawks, Sister. If Ben is at one end of 
the rope and the hangman at the other, I think I 
know who will be stronger. Well, Child, believe 
Ben if thou wilt. Thy father looks strange this 
morning: he opened his eyes and seemed to 
know me. I wonder if there is a change? ’Tis 
wonderful how he lasts. There are six men sick- 
ened since vesterday of the fever: three of them 
brought in last week are already dead. As for 
the singing that we used to hear, it is all over, 
and if the men get drunk they are dumb drunk. 
Sir Christopher looks but poorly this morning. 
I hope he will not take the fever. He staggered 
when he arose, which is a bad sign.” 

“Tell mother, Barnaby, what Benjamin hath 
undertaken to do.” 

“ Nay, that shall I not, because, look you, I be- 
lieve it not. There is some trick or lie at the 


saw saw 


Boscorel ? 





a 


bottom, unless Ben hath repented and changed 











devils, 





his disposition, which used to be two parts wolf, 
one part bear, and the rest fox. If there were 
anything left it was serpent. Well, Sister, I am 
no grumbler, but I expect this job to be over in 
a fortnight or so, when they say the Wells As- 
sizes will be held. Then we shall all be swing- 
ing, and I only hope that we may carry with us 
into the court such a breath of jail-fever as shall 
lay the judge himself upon his back and end his 
days. In the next world he will meet the men 
whom he has sentenced, and it will fare worse 
for him in their hands than with fifty thousand 
” 

So he took a drink of the beer, and departed 
within the prison, And for three weeks I saw 
him no more. 

On my way home I met Benjamin. 

“Hath Madam told you yet of my conditions ?” 
he asked, eagerly. : 

“Not yet; she will doubtless tell me present- 


ly, Oh! what matter for the conditions? It 


can only be something good for us, contrived by 
your kind heart, Ben, 


I have told Barnaby, who 
will not believe in our good fortune.” 

“It is indeed sumething very good for you, 
Alice, as you will find. Come with me and walk 
in the meadows beyond the reach of this doleful 
place, where the air reeks with jail-fever, and all 
day long they are reading the Funeral Service.” 

So he led me out upon the sloping sides of a 
hill, where we walked awhile upon the grass very 
pleasantly, my mind being now at rest. 

“You have heard of nothing,” he said, * of 
late, but of the Rebellion and its consequences. 
Let us talk about Loudon.” 





So he discoursed concerning his own profes- 
sion and his prospects, which, he said, were bet- 
ter than those of any other young lawyer, in his 
own opinion, “For my practice,” he said, “I 
already have one which gives me an income far 
beyond my wants, which are simple. Give me 
plain fave, and for the evening a bottle or two 
of good wine, with tobacco, and friends who love 
a cheerful glass. 1 ask no more. My course 
lies clear before me: I shall become a King's 
Counsel; I shall be made a Judge; presently I 
shall become Lord Chancellor. What did I tell 
thee, Child, long ago? Well, that time has now 
arrived.” 

Stull I was so foolish, being so happy, that I 
could not understand what he meant. 

“T am sure, Benjamin,” [ said, “that we at 
home shall ever rejoice and be proud of your 
success. Nobody will be more happy to hear of 
it than Robin and 1.” 

Here he turned very red and muttered some- 
thing. 

“ You find your happiness in courts and clubs 
and London,” I went on; “as fer Robin and my 
self, we shall find ours in the peacefd place 
which we have always decided to have.” 

“What the devil!” he cried; “hath she not 
told you already the conditions ? 
me for no other purpose. 


She came with 
1 have borne with her 
company all the way from Exeter for this only. 
Go back to her and ask what it is! Go back, [ 
say, and make her tell! What? am Ito take all 
this trouble for nothing ?” 

His face was purple with sudden rage, his eyes 
were fierce, and he reared and bawled at me. 
Why, what had I said? How had | angered 
him ? 

“ Benjamin,” I eried, “what is the matter? 
How have I angered you ?” 

“Go back!” he roared again. “Tell her that 
if I presently come and find thee still in ignorance 
‘twill be the worse for all! Tell her that J gay 
it. "Twill else be worse for all!” 

_ -_ 
CHAPTER XXX. 


A SLIGHT 


THING AT THE BEST. 


So [left Benjamin, much frightened, and mar- 
velling both at his violent passion and at the 
message which he sent to Madam. 

She was waiting for me at the lodgingy og 

“Madam,” I said, “I have seen Benjamin. He 
isveryangry. He bade me go home and ask Fou 
concerning his conditions, We must not anger 
our best friend, dear Madam.” 

She rose from her chair and began to walk 
about, wringing her hands as if torn by some vio- 
lent emotion, 

“Oh, my child!” she cried. “Grace, come to 
my arms—if itis for the last time—my daughter. 
More than ever mine, though I must never call 
thee daughter,” 

She held me in her arms, kissing me tenderly. 
“ My dear, we agreed that no sacrifice is too great 
for the safety of our boy. Yes, we agreed to that. 
Let us kiss each other before we doa thing after 
which we can never kiss each other No, 
never again.” 

“Why not again, Madam ?” 

“Oh,” she pushed me fromm her, “it is now eight 
of the clock ; he will be here at ten! 
I would tell thee before he came! 
readiness.” 

“For what, Madam ?” 

Why, even then | guessed not her meaning, 
though I might have done so; but I never thought 
that so great a wickedness was possible. 

“No sacrifice should be too great for us!” she 
cried, clasping her head with her hands, and look- 
ing wildly about, Not even 
the sacrifice of my own son’s love—no, not that! 
Why, let us think of the sacrifices men make for 
their country, for their religion. Abraham was 
ready to offer his son Isaac; Jephthah sacrificed 
his daughter; King Mesha slew his eldest son 
for a burnt-offering. Thousands of men die ev- 
ery year in battle for their country. What have 
we to offer? If we give ourselves, it is but a 
slight thing that we offer at the best,” 

“Surely, Madam,” [ cried, “ you know that we 
would willingly die for the sake of Robin!” 

“Yes, Child, to die; to die were nothing. 
is to live—we must live—for Robin.” 





again, 


I promised 
And all is in 


“None too great! 


It 
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“T understand not, Madam.” 

“Listen, then, for the time presses, and if he 
arrive and find that I have not broken the thing 
to thee, he will perhaps ride back to Exeter in a 
rage. When I left my son after the trial, being 
very wretched and without hope, I found Benja- 
min waiting for me at the prison gates. He 
walked with me to my lodging, and on the way 
he talked of what was in my mind. First he 
said that for the better sort there was little hope, 
seeing that the King was revengeful and the 
Judge most wrathful, and in a mood which al- 
lowed of no mercy. Therefore it would be best 
to dismiss all hopes of pardon or of safety either 
to these two or to the prisoners of Ilminster. 
Now when he had said this a great many times, 
we being now arrived at my lodging, he told me 
that there was, in my case, a way out of the trou- 
ble, and one way only: that if we consented to 
follow that way, which, he said, would do no man- 
ner of harm to either of us or to our prisoners, 
he would undertake and faithfully engage to se- 
cure the safety of all our prisoners. 1 prayed 
him to point out this way, and after much en- 
treaty lie consented.” 

““What is the way?” I asked, having not the 
least suspicion. And yet the look in her eyes 
should have told me what was coming. 

“Ts it true, Child, that long ago you were be- 
trothed to Benjamin ?” 

“No, Madam, That is most untrue.” 

“He says that when you were quite a little 
child he informed you of his intention to marry 
you, and none but you,” 

‘Why, that is true indeed.” And now I be- 
gan to understand the way that was proposed, 
and my heart sank within me, “ That is true. 
But to tell a child such a thing is not a betrothal.” 

“He says that only three or four years ago he 
renewed that assurance.’ 

“So he did; but I gave him no manner of en 
couragement.’ 

“ He says that he promised to return and mar 
ry you when he had arrived at some practice, and 
that he engaged to become Lord Chancellor and 
make you a Peeress of the Realm.” 

‘All that he said, and more, Yet did I never 
give him the least encouragement, but quite the 
contrary, for always have | feared and disliked 
Benjamin, Never at any time was it possible for 
me to think of him in that way. 
and cannot pretend otherwise 





That he knows, 

Madam, doth 
Benjamin wish evil to Robin because | am be 
trothed to him ?”’ 

* He also says, in his rude way—Benjamin was 
always a rude and coarse boy—that he had warn 
ed you, long ago, that if any one else came in his 
way he would break the head of that man.” 

“Yes, | that he threatened some 


remember 
violence. 
“My dear” 


of revenge is come. 


Madam took my hand—* his time 
He says that he has the life 
of the man whom you love in his own hands; 
and he will, he swears, break his head for him, 
and so keep the promise made to you by tying 
the rope round his neck. My dear, Benjamin has 
always been stubborn and obstinate from his 
birth. Stubborn and obstinate was he as a boy; 
stubborn and obstinate is he now. He cares for 
nobody in the, world except himself; he has no 
heart; he has no tenderness; he has no scruples; 
if he wants a thing, he will trample on all the 
world to get it, and break all the laws of God. 
I know what manner of life he leads. He is the 
friend and companion of the dreadful Judge who 
goeth about like a raging lion. Every night do 
they drink together until they are speechless and 
cannot stand. Their delight it is to drink, and 
smoke tobacco, with unseemly jests and ribald 
songs which would disgrace the play ucise or 
the country fair. Oh! ’tis the life of a hug that 
he delights in! Yet, for all that, he is, like his 
noble friend, full of ambition. Nothing will do 
but he must the world. Therefore he 
works hard at his profession, and—” 

“Madam, the condition !—what is the condi- 
tion? For Heaven’s sake tell me quickly! Is 
it?—is it?— Oh no! no! no! Anything but 
that!’ 


rise in 


“My child, my daughter” hand 
upon my head—‘‘it is that condition—that, and 
' 


none other, Oh! 


she laid her 


my dear, it is laid upon thee 
and by 
such a sacrifice as, I think, no woman ever yet 
Nay, perhaps it is better not to 
Let all die together, and let 

Ithought 
so—better 

His con- 
be a devil thus to barter 


to save us!—it is to be thy work alone 
had to make! 
make it, alter a l. 
us live out our allotted lives in sorrow 
of it all night, and 
even that thou wert lying in thy grave. 
dition! Oh! he must 
for the lives of his grandfather and his cousins 


t seemed better 


no human being, surely, would do such a 


thing. 
The condition, my dear, is that thou must marry 
hit and this 
done, he will at once take such steps—I 
not what they may be, but I take it that his friend 
the Judge will grant him the favor- 
I say, as will release unto us all our prisoners,’ 

At first 1 made no answer. 

“If not,” she added, after a while, “ they shall 
all be surely hanged.” 

I remained silent. It is not easy at such a mo- 
ment to collect one’s thoughts and understand 
what things mean. I asked her presently if there 
was no other way. 

“None,” she said: “there was no other way.” 

“ What shall I do?—what shall I do?” I ask- 
ed. “God, it seems, hath granted my daily prayer, 
but how? Oh! what shall I do?” 

“Think of what thou hast in thy power.” 

“ But to marry him—to marry Benjamin—oh, 
to marry him! How should I live? How should 
I look the world in the face?” 

““ My dear, there are many other unhappy wives. 
There are other husbands brutal and selfish; 
there are other men as wicked as my nephew. 
Thou wilt swear in church to love, honor, and 
obey him. Thy love is already hate; thy honor 
is contempt; thy obedience will be the obedience 


—~now, this verv morning once 


KhOW 


such steps, 
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of a slave. Yet death cometh at length even to 
a slave and to the harsh task-master.” 

“Oh, Madam, miserable indeed is the lot of 
those whose only friend is death !” 

She was silent, leaving me to think of this ter- 
rible condition. 

“ What would Robin say ? 
phrey say ? 
say?” 

“ Why, Child,” she replied, with a kind of laugh, 
“it needs not a wizard to tell what they would 
say. For, one and all, they would rather go to 
the gallows than buy their lives at such a price. 
Thy brother Barnaby would mount the ladder 
with a cheerful beart rather than sell his sister 
to buy his life. That we know already. Nay, 
we know more. For Robin will never forgive his 
mother who suffered thee to do such a thing. So 
shall 1 lose what 1 value more than life—tie love 
of my only son. Yet would | buy his life at such 
My dear, if you lose your lover, | lose 
Yet we will save him, whether he will 
She took my hands and pressed them 
in her own, “ My dear, it will be worse for me 
than for you. You will have a husband, it is true, 
whom you will loathe; yet you will not see him, 
perhaps, for half the day at least; and perhaps 
he will leave thee to thyself for the other half, 
But for ie, I shall have to endure the loss of my 
son’s affections all my life, because 1 am very 
sure and certain that he can never forgive me. 
Think, my dear! Shall they all die ?—all ?—thinuk 
of father and brother, and of your mother !—or 
will you willingly endure a life of misery with this 
man for husband in order that they may live ?” 

“Oh, Madam,” I said, “as for the misery—eny 
other kind of misery L would willingly endure ; 
but it is marriage—marriage! Yet 


What would Hum- 
Nay, what would his Honor himself 


a pt ice, 
my son, 
or ho,” 








who am 
Oh, if good 
works were of auy avail, then would the way to 
heaven be opened wide for me by such an act 
and such a lite! Ob, what will Robin say of me? 
What will he think of Will he curse me 
and joathe me for being able to do this thing? 
Should Ido it? Is it right? Doth God com- 
mand it? Yet to save their dear 
set them free; to send that good old man back 
to his home; to suffer my father to die in peace 
—I must do it—I must do it. Yet Robin could 
Oh! he told me that betrotiial 


Yet, 


that L should choose my sacrifice ? 


me? 
ine? 


lives; 


only to 


never forgive me. 
was a sacrament. I have sworn to be his. 
to save his lifé, | cannot hesitate. If it is wrong, 
I pray that Robin will forgive me, Tell himn— 
ob, tell him that it is | who am to die instead of 
him. Perhaps God will suffer me to die quickly. 
Tell hin that I loved him, and only him; that [ 
would rather have died; that for his life alone 
I would not have done this thing, because he 
would not have suffered it. But it is for all—it 
is for all. Oh, he must forgive me! 
you will send ine a message of forgiveness from 
But | must go away and live in London, 
fur from all of you; never to see him or any one 
of you again—not even my own mother, It is 
too shameful a thing to do, And you will tell 
his Honor, who hath always loved me and would 
willingly have called me his granddaughter. It 
was not that I loved not Robin—God knoweth 
that—but for all; for him and Robin and all; 
tu save his gray hairs from the gallows, and to 
send him back to his home. Oh! tell him that!” 

““My dear—my dear,” she replied, but could 
say ho more. , 

Then for a while we sat in silence, with beat- 
ing hearts. 

‘I am to purchase the lives of five honest 
men,” I said presently, “by my own dishonor. I 
know very well that it is by my dishonor and my 
sin that their lives are to be bought. It doth not 
save me from dishonor that | am first to stand 
in the church and be married according to the 
Prayer-Book. Nay, does it not make the sin 
greater aud the dishonor more certain that 1 shall 
tirst swear what 1 cannot ever perform—to love 
and honor that man?” 

“Yes, girl—yes!” said Madam. 
is mine more than yours, 
sin upon myself,” 

“You cannot; it is my sin and my dishonor ; 
nay, it is a most dreadful wicked thing that 1 am 
It is all the sins in one: I do not honor 
my parents in thus dishonoring myself; | kill 
myself, the woman that my Robin loved; I steal 
the outward form which belonged to Robin and 
give it to another; I live in a kind of adultery. It 
is truly a terrible sin in the sight of Heaven. Yet 
I will do it!—I must do it! 1 love him so that I 
cannot let him die; rather let me be overwhelmed 
with shame and reproach if only he can live !” 

“Said I not, ny dear, that we two could never 
kiss each other again? When two men have 
conspired together to commit a crime they con- 


Some day 


hun, 


“ But the sin 
Oh! let me bear the 


to do. 


sort no more together, it is said, but go apart and 
loathe each other, So it is now with us,” 

Su I promised to do this thing. The temptation 
was beyond my strength, Yet had I possessed 


more faith I should have refused. And then 
great indeed would have been my reward, Alas! 
how was I punished for my want of faith! Well, 


it was to save my lover. Love makes us strong 
for evil as well as strong for good. 

And all the time to think that we never inquired 
or proved his promises! To think that we never 
thought of doubting, or of asking how he, a young 
barrister, should be able to save the lives of four 
active rebels, and one who had been zealous in 
the cause! That two women should have been 
so simple is now astonishing. 

When the clock struck ten I saw Benjamin 
walking across the church-yard, It was part of 
the brutal nature of the man that he should walk 
upon the graves, even those newly made and not 
covered up with turf. He swung his great burly 
form, and looked up at the window with a grin 
which made Madam tremble and shrink back. 
But for me, I was not moved by the sight of him, 
for now I was strong in resolution. Suppose one 
who hath made up her mind to go to the stake 
for her religion, as would doubtless have happen- 











ed unto many had King James been allowed to 
continue in his course, do you think that such a 
woman would begin to tremble at the sight of 
her executioner? Notso. She would arise and 
go forth to meet him, with pale face perhaps 
(because the agony is sharp), but with a steady 
eye. Benjamin opeved the door, and stood look- 
ing from one to the other. 

“Weil,” he said to Madam, roughly, “you have 
by this time told her the conditions ?” 

“T have told her—alas! I have told her—and 
already I repent me that I have told her.” 

“Doth she consent ?” 

“She does. It shail be as vou desire. 

“Hal”? Benjamin drew along breath. “Said 
I not, Sweetheart”’—he turned to me—‘“‘that I 
would break the head of any who came between 
us? What! have I not broken the head of my 
cousin when I take away his girl? Very well, 
then. It remains to carry out the condition.” 

“The condition,” I said, “I understand to be 
this: If | become your wife, Benjamin, vou know 
ing full well that I love another man, and am 
already promised to him—” 

“ Ta—ta—ta!” he said. ‘“ That you are prom 
ised to another man matters not one straw. That 
you love another man IT eare nothing. What! I 
promise, Sweetheart, that I will soon make thee 
forget that other man. And as for loving any 
other man after marrying me, that, d’ye see, my 
pretty, will be impossible. Ob! thou shalt be the 
fondest wife in the Three Kingdoms,” 

“Nay; if such a thing cannot move your heart, 
I say no more. If I marry you, then all our pris- 
oners will be enlarged ?” 


” 


“ [ swear’—he used a great round oath, very 
horrid from the lips of a Christian man—* I swear 
that, if you marry me, the three—Robin, Hum 
phrey, and Barnaby—shall all save their lives. 
And as for Sir Christopher and thy father, they 
also shall be enlarged. Can I say aught in addi- 
tion ?” 

I suspected no deceit. I understood, and so did 
Madam, that this promise meant the full and free 
forgiveness of all. Yet there was something of 
mockery in his eyes, which should have made us 
suspicious 


rant, é 


But 1, for one, was young and igno 
nd Madam was country-bred and truthful 

* Benjamin,” [ eried, falling on my knees be- 
fore him, * think what itis youask! Think what 
a wicked thing you would have me do!—to break 
iny vows, who am promised to your cousin! And 
would you leave your grandfather to perish, all 
for a whim about a silly girl? Benjamin, you are 
playing with us. You cannot, you could not sell 
the lives, the very lives of your grandfather and 
your cousins for such a price as this! The play 
has gone far enough, Benjamin. ‘Tell us that 
it is over, and that you never-meant to be taken 
seriously, and we will forgive you the anguish you 
have caused us.” 

“Get up,” he said— get up, I say, and stop 
this folly.” He then began to curse and swear. 
“ Playing, is it? You shall quickly discover that 
it is no piay, but serious enough to please you all, 
Puritans though yoube. Playing! Get up, I say, 
and have done.” 

“ Then,” Lsaid, “ there is not in the whole world 
a more inhuman monster than yourself.” 

“Oh! my dear, my dear, do not anger him!” 
cried Madam. 

* All is fair in love, my pretty,” said Benjamin, 
with a grin. “Before marriage call me what 
you please—inhuman monster, anything that you 
please. After marriage, my wife will have to sing 
a different tune.” 

“Oh, Benjamin, treat her kindly!” 
cried. 

“I mean not otherwise. Kindness is my na 
ture. Iam too kind for my own interests. Obe 
dience 1 expect, and good temper and a civil 
tongue, with such respect as is due to one who 


Madam 


intends to be Lord Chancellor. Come, Child, no 
more hard words. Thou shalt be the happiest 
woman, I say, in the world. What? Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion was only contrived to make 
thy happiness. Instead of a dull country house 
thou shalt have a house in London; instead of 
the meadows, thou shalt have the parks; instead 
of skylarks, the singers at the play-house; in due 
course thou shalt be my lady—” 

“Oh, stop! stop! I must marry you, since you 
make me, but the partner in your ambitions will 
I never be.” 

“My dear,” Madam whispered, “speak him 
fair. Be humble to him. Remember he holds 
in his hands the lives of all.” 

“Yes,” Benjamin overheard her. “The lives 
of all. The man who dares to take my girl from 
me—mine—deserves to die. Yet so clement, so 
forgiving, so generous am I, that I am ready to 
pardon him. He shall actually save his life. If, 
therefore, it is true that (before marriage) you 
love that man and are promised to him, come to 
church with me, out of your great love to him, in 
order to save his life; but if you love him not, 
then you can love me, and therefore can come to 
please yourself, willy-nilly. What! am I to be 
thwarted in such a trifle? Willy-nilly, I say, I 
will marry thee. Come—we waste the time.” 

He seized my wrist as if he would have dragged 
me toward the door. 

“ Benjamin,” cried Madam, “ be merciful! she 
is but a girl, and she loves my poor boy—be mer- 
ciful! Oh! itis not yet too late.” She snatched 


me from his grasp and stcod between us, her 
arms outstretched. “It is not too late; they 
may die, and we will go in sorrow, but not in 
shame. They may die. Go! murderer of thy 
kith and kin. Go, send thy grandfather to die 
upon the seaffold; but at least leave us in 
peace.” 

“No, Madam,” I said. “ With your permis- 
sion, if there be no other way, I will save their 
lives,” 

“Well, then,” Benjamin said, sulkily, “there 
must be an end of this talk and no further delay; 
else, by the Lord, 1 know not what may happen |! 
Will Tom Boilman delay to prepare his caldron 











he 6 

739 
of hot pitch? If we wait mach longer Robin's 
arms and legs will be seething in that broth! 
Doth the Judge delay with his warrant? Already 





he signs it—already they are puttir 





Y up the gib- 

bet on which he will hang! Come, I say!” 
Benjamin was sure of his prey, I suppose, be 

cause we found the 





rgevman waiting for us in 
the church, ready with surplice and book. The 
clerk was stand 


ling beside him, also with his book, 
open at the S 


rvice for Marriage. While they 
read the service, Madam threw herself prostrate 
on the communion steps, her head in her hands 
as one who suffers tl 





e last extremities of remorse 





and despair for sin too grievous to be ever for- 
given Let us hope that sometimes we may 
judge ourselves more harshly than Heaven itself 
doth judge us ; 

The clerk wave me away, and was the only wit 
ness of the marriage besides that poor distracted 
mother. “Twas a strange wedding. There had 
been no bauns put up; the bride was pale and 
trembling; the bridegroom was gloomy; the only 
othe person present wept upon her khees while 


the parson read through his ordered prayer and 

psaim and exhortation; there was no sign of re 

joicing. 
* So.” 


“Now thou art my 
hanged therefore 


said Benjamin, when all was over. 


y wife. They shall not be 
Come, wife, we will this day 
ride to Exeter, where thou shalt thyself bear the 
joyful news of thy marriage and their safety to 
my cousins. They will own that I am a loving 
and a careful cousin.” 

He led me, thus talking, out of church. Now 
as we left the church-yard there passed through 
the gates—oh ! baleful omen—four men carrying 

was the body of 
, dead of jail-fever. I think 
hard heart of benjamin—now my 


) 
husband (oh, merciful Heavens! he 


between them a bier Upon it 
another poor prisoner 
that even the 


was my hus 


band !) quailed, and was touched with fear at 
meeting this most sure and certain sign of con 
ing woe, for he muttered something in his teeth, 


and cursed the bearers aloud for not choosing 
another time 
My husband, the I must nee 


husband told me bruta 


Is call him my 
that 1 must ride 


him to Exeter, where | should myself 


with 
bear the 
joyful news of their 
not take that jour 
did | ever 


safety to his cousins. I did 


ey, nor did I bear the news, nor 


after that morning set eyes upon him 


again, nor did I ever speak to him again, His 
wife I remained, I suppose, because I was joined 
to him in chureh Sut Lnever saw him after that 
morning, and the reason why vou shall now hear 

At the door of our lodging, which was, vou 


know, hard by 
himself, 


the church, stood Mr. Boscorel 


“What means this?’ he asked, with looks 
troubled and confused. “ What doth it mean, 
Benjamin? What hath happened, in the name 


of God ?” 








Sir,” said Benjamin, “vou know my char 
acter, You will acknowledge that I am not one 
ot those who are easily turned from their purpos 

ily, the occasion is not favorable for a weddit 


t to vou my newly married wift 


sband? Why 


but vet I preset 
“ Thy 


thou art 


wife! Child, Ae thy hu : 


betrothed to Robin! 





Hath the world 

gone crazy? Do | hear aright? Is this—this 

this a time to be marrying Hast thou not 
heard? Hast thou not heard, I say?” 

“ Brother-in-law,” | Madam, “it is to save 


the lives of all that this is done 
“*To save the lives of a *Mi 
peated *Why—why, hath not Benjamin, the 


told what hath happened, 


> } 
soscorel re 


ind What hath been 


dene ? 4 

No, Sir, I have not, iid his son, “TI had 
other fish to fry 

‘Not told them? Is it possible?” 

“Benjamin hath promised to save all their 
lives if this child would marry him. To save 
their lives hath Grace consented, and I with her 
He will save them through his great frie dship 
with Judge Jeffreys 

7 Benjamin to save their lives? Sirrah !’—he 
turned to his son with great wrath in his fae 
“what villany is this? Thou hast promised to 
save their lives? What villany, I s ’ 


Sister-in-law, did he not tell you what 





done?” 
“He has told us nothing. Oh! is there new 


misery ?” 





“Child’—Mr, Boscorel spoke with the tears 
running down his cheeks thou ar 
alas! most cruelly and foully betr ived on 
—would to God that I had died before I should 
say so—isavillain! For, fi 
young men are 
It for 


St, the liv 
already saved, and he hath known 
L week a 
the heip of certain friet 
terest at Court that for thess 
the promise of safety 
doned. They are given, an rs, 
to the courtiers and the ladies-in-waiting One 
Mr. Jerome Nipho hath received and ente 
his list the names of Robin ar 


lis and Barnaby Evkin; they will be 


and transported to Jamaica or elsewhere for a 
term of years.” 

“They were already saved!” cried Madam. 
“He knew, then, when they were tried and sé 
tenced, that their lives were already spared! Oh, 


child! poor child! Oh, Grace ! 


what misery have we brought upo! ee! 
On his face lay a 
for me, I 


is man was my 


Benjamin said nothing 
scowl of obstinacy As 
M idam’s arm 1 


Robin 


vas clinging to 


busband, and 


was and by les and vi 


already saved, 


lany he had cheated us! 
“They were already 


saved,” M: 


Boscorel con- 


tinued. “ Benjamin knew it; I sent him a letter 
that he might tell his cousins. My son, alas! [ 
gay again, my only son—my only son—my son is 


a villain 
“No one shall take my girl,” 


“What! All is fair in love.” 


said Benjamin. 
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“AS I RAN, MR. BOSCOREL 


“ He has not told you, either, what hath happened in the prison ? 
Thou hadst speech, I hear, with Barnaby, early this morning 
Child. The other prisoners”—he lowered his voice and folded his 
hands as in praver—* they have since been enlarged.” 

“How?” Madam asked, “Is Sir Christopher free 

“ He hath received his freedom—from One who never fails to set 
poor prisoners free. Mv father-in-law fell dead in the court-vard 
at nine o’ the clock this morning—weep not for him. B it, Child, 
there is much more; about that same time thy father breathed 
his last. He too is dead; he too hath his freedom. Benjamin 
knew of this as well, Grace, my child”—the kindly tears of com- 
passion rolled down his: face. “I have loved thee always, my 
dear; and it is my son who hath wrought this wickedness, my 
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STOOD BEFORE HIS SON AND BARRED THE WAY, 


own son, my only son”—he shook his cane in Benjamin’s face. 
“Oh, villain!” he cried; “oh, villain!” 

Benjamin made no reply, but his face was black and his eyes 
obstinate 

“ There is yet more—oh! there is more. Thou hast lost thy mo- 
th 
patient wife could no longer bear the trouble, but she too fell dead 
—of a broken heart; yea, she fell dead upon his dead body—the 
Lord showed her this great and crowning merev—so that they all 
died together. This too Benjamin knew. Qh, villain! villain!” 

Jenjamin heard unmoved, except that his scowl grew blacker. 

“Go,” his father continued. ‘I load thee not, my son, with a 


father’s curse. Thy wickedness is so great that thy punishment | 


er as well. For at the sight of her husband's death his poor 


| fled shrieking. As I ran, Mr. 


RAISING HIS RIGHT HAND.” 


will be exemplary, The judgments of God descend upon the most 
hardened. Get thee gone out of my sight. Let me never more 
behold thee until thou hast felt the intolerable pain of remorse. 
Get thee hence, I sav! Begone!” 

“TI go not,” said Benjamin, “ without my loving wife. I budge 
not, I say, without my tender and loving wife. Come, my dear.” 

He advanced with outst: etched hands, but I broke away and 
3oscorel stood before his son and 
barred the way, raising his right hand. 

“ Back ! boy, back!” he said, sole mnily, “Back, I say! Before 

thou reachest thy most unhappy wife, thou must first pass over thy 
father’s body !” 


[TO BE OONTINUED.]} 
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multiplication table 


The Self-centred 
Chatterer. 

F there is one per- 

. son in the family 

who is too wearisome 


There is no remedy for 
this trouble; it is a 
misfortune that those 
to whom it is sent have 


to make up their minds 


to be endured, it is to bear as their peculiar 
that member of it who cross, and the only cot 
is perpetually talking solution that there is to 


about herself—we say 
herself, because a 
man is seldom so per- 
petually in the house 
to talk, and when he 
is he usually has 
something else to talk 
abont. Buta female 
member, like the 
poor, you have always 
with vou; she chat- 
ters like Tennyson's 
brook, but, unlike that 
brook, which goes on 
forever, she never 
goes atall. No topic 


be offered is the su 
gestion of the scope for 
work whi this 
comfortable experience 
gives them, upon very 
young people or cl 
dren who may come 


within 





teaching them never on 
ny account to make 
emselves the subject 
of conversation without 
request or urgent 


quiry, and to remembet 





that one 1s never so In 


teresting to another as 


can be started in the Crora Costume Mantie.—Back CLOAK For Girt Frou 4106 Years *? one’s self, and that it 
conversation of the [For Front, see Front Page. } OLD.—Front.—For Back, see Page Is possible to tire at last 

» circle ' p - : n of the voice of 
home ¢ ire le but whe n For pattern and description see Sup- 733.—(For pattern and description see ven of the v ( " 
her voice joins thie plement, No. LV., Figs. 32-38. Supplement, No. VI., Fiss. 40-48. } n 













Fig. 1.—Irish Crocner Lace Prastron anp Curfs. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 733 ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 39. 











InivrAL M FOR MARKING 


LINEN 


EMBROIDERED MONOGRAM FOR MARKING 

Linen.—E. B. 
A Memorable 
discussion, which it ' Triumph. 
does at once, it is not ; . y 1 ¢ g ; f / | SS | IS a pleasu oO 
made to revert to her j ‘i Z _ _ ZA | Ni. chronicle the re 
personal experiences, i \ ord concerning a no 
feelings, or reflections. ble lady who, a hut 
No subject can be car- ilred and filty yea 
ried out to its end on 
account of this diver 


ivo, showed to a ques 
ioning world vO 
7 - nan’s power ¢t rrap 
sion which she makes, seal oss o Brel 
and much instructive 


and entertaining con- 


pie with ibstruse 
a \ that per 
1, 1736, the Fret 


Academy of Sciences 


RY\\ 


versation of others is 
checked and silenced 


because her own sh, osed as a sop ct 
thoughts are so im core & perro wanes Phi 


\) 


\Y 
\\ 


’ropagation of Heat 


mensely interesting to , 
A Many learned men 


her that she takes it 
for granted they are 
equally so to the rest 
of the world. This 
individual is not only 
the fixed point of the 
universe to herself, as 
perhaps we all are to 
ourselves, but she acts 


turned their attention 
thereto, men wise in 
scholastic lore, men 
ol renown among 
mathematicians and 
scientists ;: and among 
this crowd of wise 
heads there entered 
the list of competitors 
the Marchioness of 
Chatélet 

Of her treatment of 
the theme it has been 
written: “Her work 
Was not onliv an el 


as if she were the fixed 
point of the universe 
to all other people. If 
it were a matter of vital 
concern to you, you 
would not know more 
of the details of her 
daily life than she re 
tails to you—what she 
feels, what she thinks, 
what she fears, what 
she hopes, what she 
likes, what she hates, 


gant account of all the 
properties of heat at 
that time known to 
natural philosophers 
but it was aiso 


mark ibie for various 





what she used to feel, proposals for experi 
think, fear, hope, like, ments. One among 
hate, she pours out the many ffered was 
over and over again, latet followed up bv 
till from its iteration Herschel in his brill 
you know just what to lant researches, and 


expect at certain hours 
of the day when she 
uncloses her lips. 
When she is well it 
seems sometimes al- 
most as if life had no 
charms for those who 
are obliged to hear her 
voice ; but when she is 
sick, may Heaven have 
merey on their souls ! 
Then not only every 
sensation has to be 
minutely described, 
reasoned on, com- 
pared, treated, and re 
viewed from hour to 
hour, but as she re- 





from the learning dis 

played by the scholar 
French lady the 

great astronomer 


sclentihe crown 





Agostino Busti. 


bey le of Lom 
bard sculpture is 


Agostino Busti, who 
flourished in the six 
teenth century His 
great genius deve 

oped itself in ara 


besques of eleg 


covers, and afterward, AUTUMN TOILLETTES. 


vention ; in portrayal 
they have all to be re- 


of animals and insect 
peated till you yourself Fig. 1.—Srrirep Cioru Fig. 2.—Ptain anp Empromwerep Crota Costume.—Back Fig. 3.—SiciLieNNE CLoTH life; in the moulding 
can begin to repeat PELISSE. [For Front, see Page 732. ] Cioak of weapons, pieces of 


them as you would the For description see Suppl. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-14. For description see Suppl. armor, and flowers 





Hz LRPER’ S BAZAR. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A o.erayMan, after years of suffering from that loath- 
eome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known | 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 


al 
dreadful Fee sending 
velope to Prof. 


lsaved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
a self-addressed stamped en- 
.A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St New York 








City, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[Adv.]} 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Winstow's Soormine Syrur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle. 


{Adv.] 








Premature Loss or tur Hain, which is so common 
nowadsys, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnerr’s Coooainr.—([Adv,} 

Lapirs of fashion and refinement recommend Cor- 
nell’s Benzoin Coametic Soap for whitening the hands. 
Sent, postpaid, 25 cts. Box 2148, N. Y.—[Adv 





Tue superiority of Burnerr’s Fravonine Extraocrs 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad. ] 





ADVHEHRLISHMEN'I's. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted «bsolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


Hoek) 


( onstable c kt 
UPHOLSTERY. 


TAPESTRIES, BROCATELLES, DAMAS, 
PLUSHES in new aud choice colorings, 
LACE DRAPERIES, ORIENTAL SILKS, 
PIANO aud TABLE Coverings. 















>) ) 
Droadevan y AS 1 9th bt. 
c 


Ask ‘to ‘gee the I labit 


Cloths Manufactured by 





PHILADELPHIA. 
These cloths are all wool of latest 
colorings, superb finish, steam 
shrunk, consequently retain their 
shape in the garment, are, in fact, 
as near perfection as it is possible 
to make a fabric for tailor-made 
suits. All genuine goods have the 
firm name and picture of Colling- 
we od Mills upon the ticket. 


These clot are to be found in nearly all first class I 
« ds St he are of three alities, and 

$1 00, $1 25, and $1.50 per yard. —_If your dealer hess 
got the stock write us and we “will inform y 
wl t rem 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Established 1819.) 


Orriors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 
610 6th Ave., 1474 38d Ave., New York, 
, Brooklyn; 7 7 Temple Place, Boston 


_ ry Cleaning : a Specialty. 


870 Broadway, 
ang 326 Fulton 


( ROYAL 83 paste 


SOLuT: Ly FY 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
|} strength, and wholesomeness, 
| the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 


PIMPLES 


Briacktrans, Rep, Rovers, 
AND OtLy SKIN prevented 
and cured by that greatest 
of all Skin Beautitiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin Soap, un- 
equalled for the Toilet, Bath, and 
Nursery, and without a rival as an 
Infantile Skin Soap. Produces the 
loveliest, whitest,clearest skin and 
softest hands Absolute ‘ly pure, 
delicately medics exquisitely 
perfumed, surprisingly effective. 
Save greater than that of all other 
medicated toilet soaps in the 
world combined. Sold through- 
out the civilized world, 

Deve & Cnemiort Co., Bosrex, U. S. 
How t© Purity and Be autify ‘the Skin.’ 





A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 


Rovat Bakine Powprr Co., 









y] 








Porren 
Send for “ 


A. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. 




















across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

SAFE AFE Capital, $750,000 

Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi- 

business we have loaned $11 +494 ,600, paying from 

FS) interest. $7,056,800 of 

6% - ‘ 9% have been returned 

to Investors with- 

Firs' e and Debenture Bonds and 

Sayings Certificates always on hand for sale— 

Savings 

in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 

. Full information regarding our various securi- 

J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
| SOCIETY STATIONERY. 
| W. C. BENEDICT & CO., 99 Franklin St., New York, 
| return mail, carriage prepaid, One Quire each of 5 
latest styles Ladies’ Writing Paper, One Package each 
The best quality, and the most fashion- 
able desigus. 

Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fally tested 
and endorsed by thonsands of housekeepers. Your 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 
Surplus, $355,016 
tal and — of #1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
interest and principal 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
ments, in amounts of $5 and up- 
a 
ward 
ties furnished by 
few York Mann'r. AENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
for Ove Dollar sent them by mail, will forward by 
of 5 latest styles Envelopes to match. 
ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D.S.WILT BERGER, Prop. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 
| PEERLESS DYES Sts.S.tccsr 





Fine Complexion, 


Mention the Bazar, and send 10 cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be 


proved complexion. 


pure, bland, healing, and grateful to the senses, 


of infants and the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. 


Iness: cnres Itching, 


R Dandruff, Acne, 
offensive perspirations, ete. 


etc., 


25 cents. 


Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. 


Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Use it every night 
gratified with soft, smooth skin and im- 
It is absolutely 
It is the best soap for washing the delicate skin 
It prevents Chapping, Chafing, and 


and is an invaluable antiseptic, and purifier for 
Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of | 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 





| seen before. 
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Black Silk-Warp 


HENRIETTA CLOTH, 


Weare presenting an un- 
usual opportunity to buy 
this favorite weave of Black 
Goods, from the looms of a 
noted maker. 

We have purchased about 
200 pieces of these goods, 
regular made in every re- 
spect as to weight, quality, 
and finish. 

They are subject to slight 
manufacturer’s imperfec- 
tion, which is only barely 
discoverable; the various 
grades are marked as fol- 
lows: 


$1.25 per yard, regularly marked $1.75 
$1.35 " $1.85 


$1.50 * ; "$2.00 
$1.15 : ; ; $2.50 


$2.00 $2.15 


These may safely be or- 
dered by mail. 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
Broadway and I1th St., 








New York. 
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Just received ; a een rc aE of the most beau- 
tiful naturally wavy and silken Hair, excelling all ever 
Will be retailed at wholesale prices. 

Gray and White Hair a Specialty. 

The Skeleton Bang (Patented Nov. 15, 1S87). 

The Skeleton Wig, all so lifelike and beauti- 
ful, will deceive the closest observer. 

Medicated Gloves will bleach and soften the 
hands, will remove rougliness and redness, positively 
not injurious, $2.00 per pair. 

‘Khe Medicated Mask removes wrinkles, 
ego and blackheads from the face; recommended 
by eminent physicians; price, complete, $2.00. 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 
for the face made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients positively not injurious, made in 
three shades, $1.00 per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 
for the face and lips, a positively indelible and harm- 
less rouye, exquisite as the blush of the rose, $1.00 
and $1.50 per bottle. 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Powe- 
ders in three shades, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

The only genuine Alburnine will change the 
hair without tnjury to that Beautiful Titian Red now 
so much admired, $2.00 per hettle. 

Hair Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 
Sham pooing, and Dy eing by the Best artists 
in the World, on the premises. 

These preparations will be sent on receipt of price 
by mail or express to all parts of the world. 


L. Shaw, 54 West 14th ‘St. New York City. 


-OREAL SCOTCH 


Paper it Wia3 ioe FLOSS ° 
EMPRESS CORD 
\W) 
















GERMAN CORD 
Barc ARREN ART TARE 
BOOK on EMBRO/DERY 
BY MAIL FOR 25 C€ 
JR CEESON «¢ ( 
56/ BroadwayNY¥ —BOSTON 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
cifie is the only unfai ne 
remedy for removing perma- 
nentiy all anueying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
- vertised poisonons stnffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Jurian, 48 E. 20th St. rN. 4 


a “PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair part 


0 








t C.0.D. ¥ 
the m'fr for Dlust’d Price-Lists 
e Surnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


CURES. DEAF 





by Pacx’s Par. Iuproven 
Cusnionsp Ear Deus, 


Whi REE Adar 
— invisible. 853 Bree book & proo eRe ddress 
call on F, X, 853 Broadway, N. ¥. ‘is paper. 








RIDLEYS, 


Grand Street, New York. 


MILLINERY. 


Fully Two Thousand 
TRIMMED 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


CHOICE AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 

Trimmed Bonnets and Round Hats of Late Importa- 
tion and Productions of Our Own Designers and Trim- 
mers—all the New Colors, Choice Shapes, and Latest 
Novelties of Materials. 

Fine Silk-Velvet Bonnets, Round Hats, and Turbans, 
Crowns Embroidered with Fine Beads, Silk and Tinsel 
Effects ; also Persian Effects, Latest Combination Gros- 
Grain Ribbons, Satins, and Plush. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S HATS. 


Trimmed in Unique Styles, for the Baby of 6 Months 
to the Miss of 14 Years. 

Mourning Millinery. Special Display Plush and 

New Colors and Combina- 
tion of Colors; also Cloth and Velvet to Match Suits, 
Plain and Braided Effects. 


MILLINERY MATERIALS. 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT LATEST AND FINEST NOV- 
ELTIES USED IN THE MILLINERY ART. 


Velvet Untrimmed Hats. 


FEATHERS AND PLUMES, 
RIBBONS AND SILKS, 
PLUSHES AND VELVETS, 
LACES, ORNAMENTS, &c. 


—_ 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


| 309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St. ; 


56 to 70 ALLEN ST., 
59 to 65 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 





wirkXCo 


Seal-Skin Jackets, 
FURS AND FUR GARMENT 
Bites designs of the 
Styles, 
instructions for 








S. 


Descriptive Catalogue, showing 
latest Paris and 


full 


measurement, 


London with information 


and will 


be sent to any address. 
N26K28 Cheoluwt St 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 

The most Select Musical School in the United States. 
Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, 
Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. Successful 
musicians and eminent teachers comprise the Fac- 
ulty — all actually employed at the Conservatory 
Prominent among them are: Dupiey Buok, ALsent 
R. Parsons, and Haney Rowe Sueiiey. Applicants 
without musical talent not accepted, . Send for circular. 


bo W. GREENE, General Manager. 
)  B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, with- 
out the use of the knife. Books with complete 
information mailed free. Address 


Dr.W. E. BROWN & SON, 
North Adams, Mass. 
SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 

good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., 








i Ony. 


“NEW ’ ORK SHOPPING. 
No commission charged. References if desired. 
LOUISE N. BURLEIGH, 272 Washington St. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


DECKER, 825 Broadway, New’ Y. 


Established 1875. 
_— HELEN 


























ie Pica Sn Tet 


NOVEMBER 3, 1888. 








C.C, SHAYNE, 


FORRIER, 103 PRINCE ST., 


NEW YORK, 


OFFEKS AT RETAIL 


CHOICE ALASKA SEAL-SKIN COATS 
AT $150. 


A very stylish, new shape, perfect fitting, the most 
opular style yet introduced. Ladies who have seen 
t have ordered it in preference to all other styles. It 

is especially becoming to ladies of good figure 


ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
$165, $175, $200, $225, $250, and $300. 


All sizes and lengths. Made from selected London 
dressed and dyed Alaska Seal-skins 


SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKETS AND 
PALETOTS, newest shapes, $300, $325, 
$350, $375, $400, and $500. SEA 
OTTER and RUSSIAN SABLE trimmed 
Garments, $600, $750, $900, $1000. 

t®?” ALASKA SEAL JACKETS, $100, $125, $150. 

Gentlemen's Seal-skin and Far-lined Overcoats, Seal- 
akin Caps, Gloves, and Kobes, mink-lined Circulars and 
Valetots, large stock, manufacturers’ prices; also, sev- 
eral new shapes in Seal Plush Garments, 

Our $50 Seal Plush Sacque is the best 
in America for the price; others at $40, 
$35, and $27. Seal Plush Newmarkets 
and Paletots, plain and fur-trimmed, 
$60, $80, and $100. Seal Plush Walk- 
ing Coats, Jackets, and Wraps, all sizes, 
at lowest possible prices for reliable 
goods. Our plush garments are lined 
and finished like our perfect-fitting 
seal-skin garments. 

We don’t manufacture or sell the cheap grades of 
Seal-ekin or Plush, for neither gives satisfaction. We 
deal only in reliable and durable goods, and owing to 
the fact that we handle Furs in large quantities, manu- 
facture our own goods, and do business on Prince St., 
Where rent is cheap—one-third of uptown or Broad- 
Way prices—we can afford and do sell 

The very best Furs and Seal-skin Gar- 
ments in America at the prices. 

NEW FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE 


(. C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 1017 CHESTNUT ST.; 
CHICAGO AGENCY, 1938 STATE ST. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS, 


Royal Armure and Radzimir,) 


in five different ete reduced > 98 
from $1.35.... rere | C. 

Colored Faille Francaise, in all) ‘98 
Cc. 


the new and choice shades, regular 

price $1.25. ‘ 
46-inch All- weed | Spongea € amen) 

Hair, new colors, worth $1.25.... ie. 
46-inch Lupin’s Colored Honri-) 


etta a re, all wool, for- 
merly 85¢ 


54-inch Habit pee Suiting) , 

Cloth, “iy ndid valneat$l. 25. now § .00 
St-inch Imported Broad-) 

cloths, in -_ the new shades, 


formerly $1.89 ..now) $1. 50 


Also, at very attractive prices, Costumes, W raps, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Corsets, Handkerchiefs, 
Housekeeping Goods, etc., etc. 


New Catalogue Free on 


Le Boutillier PRB 
bait 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


HOME DECORATION. 


By mailing a postal card to us, giving your full 
name and post-office address, you will receive free 
of charge 

BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
with full description and prices of our 
EXTENSION CURTAIN POLES. 
They fit any window, and are made in Bronze, 
Nickel, or Brass, or combined with polished woods 
or silk plush, producing a beautiful effect. 

THE GLOBE CURTAIN POLE C€0., 

242 Canal Street, New York City. 





Application, 


Of 23d 





| maladies are floating 


+69c. | 








Cutioura Remenies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 


From P 





Scroruta. 
N? PEN CAN DO JUSTIOR TO THE FSTEEM IN WHIOH 
AN the Curirovra Remepies are held by the thon- 
sands upon thousands whose lives bave been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Curttounra, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiovra Rrsoivent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and biood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25¢c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue 
anv Cuxmtioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How toc ure Skin Diseases.”’ 

s "Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily «a 
ss skin prevented by Cuticura Soap. Ga 


~ Rhe 2umatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 


ness speedily cured by Curioura Anti-Pain 
\fiA Piasrer, the ony poe -killing plaster. 





Daniell Sons 


CLOVES. 


We call particular attention to our J. D. & S. 


Paris Suede Mousquetaire Gloves, with the new 


narrow chain stitch embroider y, in Tan colors. 


Also, Black with wide embroidery, $1.50 pair, 
every pair warranted. 
Also, a higher grade of Suede Mousquetaire, in 


all the new colors, Tans, Modes, Browns, Gray 
’ ’ 'Y, 


Olive, Green, Red-primrose, Cream 
. . ) 


White, and 
Black, $1.85 pair. 


Ladies’ 4-button Kid, with embroidered backs, 


in Tans, Gray, Brown, Terra-Cotta, and Black 


| $1.50 pair. 


103 Prince Street, near Broadway, N.Y. | 


BROADWAY AND 8th ST., N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 


HA RPER'S BAZA Re 











| and Drawers, 


and by « careful application of the fine properties of | 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- | 


fast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It ix by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
around us ready to uttack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may excape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: - 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Hommopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 





THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
“ Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 
Blocks, 


real stone, 
_, three colors. 







$200 a@ good 
0% average box. 


Apply for Descriptive ition, sent post-free, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 


TO STOUT LADIES. 


GRACEFUL Figure. RESTORED. | 2 OBESITY CURED 


Atrnly wonde w. Send 6 stam 
for Book showin HOW. TO "AC T. “sont sealed. 


Address EDW’D LYNTON. 19 P-~ 











vy Yorks, 





See ae ra 


our Vi me 


SPEED CON'TESTS 
2,88. Highest speed on correspondence. 
Ponship.) 


medals). Send for circular and price-list, 





: Crnotnnatti, July 25, ’88. 
ToronTo, Aug 13, ’88. 
Ist and 2d Prizes, business correspondence. 


Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


Highest specd on legal work. New York, Ang. 
(Interna’l Tournament for World’s Cham- 
Ist and 2d Prizes, legal testimony (gold and silver 


IYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Silks, 





743 














SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
—————CONTROLLED BY —_—— 


SEAL BRAND COFFEE 


in its richness and delicacy of flavor. 
Always packed whole roasted (unground) in 


Coffee of America. 
air-tight tin cans. 


CRUSADE BLEN 





ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 


“CHASE & SANBORN. 


OUR COFFEES HAVE A AT NAL. BEAU ATION REPRESENTING 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
surpassing all others 
Justly called The Aristocratic 


A skilful blending of strong, fla- 
vory and aromatic high grade 


coffees. Warranted not to contain a single Rio bean, and guaranteed to 


suit your taste as no other coffee will, 


at a moderate price. Always 


inl 1b. air tight parchment packages. 


We are exclusively an importing house, selling 


TEST | F roasted (unground), 


only to dealers 
of FRE our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 


TEST 
recei tof 
Tree 

CHASE & SANBORN, 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 


GREAT 
BARGAINS. 


We will offer during this month a series 
of Extraordinary Bargains through 
out our establishment. Among them will be 
found the following: 





(> Orders should be sent at once. _&} 


Ladies’ MERINO UNDERWEAR, Vests, 
Winter weight, all sizes, at 


29c. 


Colored CHANGEABLE GROS-GRAIN 
25 of the latest shades, extra heavy, 
rich quality, cannot be duplicated under 
$1.25, will be sold at 59c. 


59c. 


29c. each. 


Ladies’ French LAMB KID GLOVES, 
4 button, Embroidered backs, black and 
Colors, all sixes, 534 to 714, sold elsewhere 


at $1.00 per pair. Our price, 69c 


69c. 


Black FRENCH ARMURE, very rich 
quality, all wool, sold elsewhere at $1.00. 
Our price, 59c. 


59c. 


New Catalogue mailed free on application. 
All mail matter should bear our street ad 
dress. 


Broadway & 14th St., N. Y. 
You CANT 

9 

ARTERS GethtOut. 

Requines at ieee eration. 

Samples mailec to any 

address for 20 c 


CARTER, DINSMORE & 00. 
Boston, Mass. 









SHORT-HAND : and type-writing taught prac- 
tically. Send for circular. 


MARY F. SEYMOUR, 38 Park Kow, New York City 


agents easily make $20 weekly, witi Mug 
VALONn’s new patented speciaity for LADIES 
Useful, dainty, unique ! Sellsat sight; ofter . 


2or3in one house. EVERY LADY NEEDS IT Fe 
sump! ile & terms address EUGENE rary, 23 Us 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
faa) Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fa !s to Restore Gray 
Hair t> its Youthful Colcr. 
peTevents Dantrn? and hair faiiine 
50c. and S1.00 at Drugric*s, 








y mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. 
94 BROAD ST.. 


But to give consumers an 


Address 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘SELECT 


lade Fabrics, 
W.& J. SLOANE 


are now showing the most 
select line of Upholstery 
Fabrics and Laces ever im- 
ported, 

Velours in Flame, Ton- 
kin, Raye, and California 
qualities, reproduced from 
Oriental Colorings. 


Chambellan, Cutler, Or- 
monde, Ariel, Trojan, and 
Torquay Damasks and 
Brocatelles in the new 


shades of Apricot, Lilac,and 
Absinthe. 

Also, Tapestries specially 
selected for the furnishing 
of Louis XIV. and XVI, 
Francis I,, Old English and 
Colonial Rooms. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
New York. 
” Our American Homes and How to Furnish Them.” 


FURNITURE 
R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


Largest Display of First-class and Medium Qual- 
ity Furniture in America. Best Values Prices in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms Illustrated Handbook 
“How to Furnish Our American Homes "’—sent on 
application 

PRESS COMMENTS. 

It is to the interest of every purchaser to buy 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with qui ui- 
ity. R J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class 
goods, and they sell them at reasonable prices. 
The magnitude of their warerooms, the variety of 
their styles, and the perfection of their work, leave 8 
nothiag to bede sired, as may be learned by a visit.” 

** None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner 

& Co. is below in quality that which should appear 
| in an American home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connoisseur.” 





WiLL PREVENT BALDNESS. 

ash the scalp carefully 
eve wk night and let the lather 
dry in. This wil/ stop the Hair 
Falling, Cure Dandruff, and 
all diseases of the Scalp. If 
Your draggist does not keep 
it send Ge. for sample cake. 


A. H. COBB, Boston, Mass. 





"FOR THE TOILET & BATH. 
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THE PROFESSOR. ‘‘ You sEE,LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
THIS PERFECTLY BLANK CANVAS; 


FACKTI&. 
WHEN THE GIRLS VOTE. 

Ir tariff or free. -trade 
— natural selection, 


must yield 


well free bese for every maid 
ill ballot for protection 
sinsiciieiadtanaian 


THE DISCHARGE COURTEOUS. 
“ There 1s one thing, Mr. Sparrow,” said his employer to Augustus af- 
ter the latter had sold twenty-eight dollars’ worth of silk for six dollars 
—‘* you will never die of brain-fever, anyhow. Let that be your conso- 
lation when you find yourself unemployed when your month is up.” 
RE A EES 
ANNOYING 
‘The trouble with pa,” Mrs. Bentley, 
thing s worry him. He was mad this morning because 
him awake all night.” 


“is that he lets little 
the baby kept 


said 


——— 
The man who overate himself is said to have died of consumption. 
eee ee See 
AN EXPERIMENTAL NATURE. 
Epitor. twas Rastus, we want another man at the office to help 
keep things sin shape. Do you think you would like the j ai 
Unore Rastus. “I reckon J wud, Mistah Shears; but I dun know. No 
man kin tell how he wad like editin’ till he tries, sah.” 
ae Se Sak 
JUST A FEW STEPS. 
Tramp (to gentleman hurrying through Madison Park). “1 beg pe ardon, 
sir, but can you tell me where I can get a bite to eat; I'm starving 
GenTLEMAN (hurrying on), ** What’s the matter with the Brunswick, or 
Delmouico’s ?—they’re both close by.” 
——__>——_—_ 





Smithers says that the public made so much fun of his novel that he 

classifies it as a guyed book. 

3 ‘ 

A prominent statesman says that ‘we do not appreciate the metal 

that is in a boy twenty-one years old nowadays.” Yes, we do, but we 
don't care for that kind of brass. 


——— 
PREPARED FOR AN EMERGENCY. 

* Sir,” sai 1 the Surgeon-Gener: uy “* there’s cholera in the port.” 

* Well, sir,” roared the Viceroy, “serve sherry, then. 





aS ESE aan 

A desperado who recently held up a coach in Texas informed the 
Court on his trial that he was only trying to elevate was 
given a life sentence. 


tlre stage. e 
—_~__- 


and suite entered Phila- 
but the Philadelphia girl is 


It is sixty-four years since General Lafayette 
delphia’ To-day General Lafayette is goue, 
evidence that the suite still remains 


A POSER. 


“MARU LDY, WUT A GAL YO’ Is FO’ Posies! HEAH YO’ 


, DAD, DAT’S A CACTUS YO" SMELT! WOT YO’ WAN’ 


FO’ WHEN YO' KNOWS YO’ CAIN'T SEE GOOD? 


HAS NUDDER NEW ONE, 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL SPOOK PICTURE, 
I TURN ITS FACE AWAY FROM YOU, MAKE A FEW PASSES WITH 
MY MAGIC WAND, AND 











A WELL-MEANT SUGGESTION. 
(Miss Joues is gathering autumn leaves to press.) 
*‘*XcUSE ME MOM, BUT OI'M THINKIN’ YEZ cu D 
OFF TH’ LAWN IN HALF TH’ TOIME WID A RAKE, 


CLANE 


CRUEL MR. BARRACKS. 


“T notice in the paper,” said Mrs. Barracks, pouring out Mr. Barracks’s 






coffee, * that a Brooklyn clergyman says that women should be per- 
mitte d to whistle. 

* Yes,” retorted Mr. Barracks, agreeably. ‘He is right. We should 
surely not deny to woman a p1 » we accord to tug-boats and loco- 


motives,” 
eee Sone 
Shakespeare possibly fore “aw Ignatius Donnelly and other Baconian 
agitators when he asked, ** What's in a name 2?” 














APOLEDN 
\ NAY BOAPARTE 





—BEHOLD THE PORTRAIT!” 
ASSISTANT (disappearing). ** Wuy 
FELLER TIME TER DROP, BOSss 2” 


DON’T YER GIVE A 


SETTING HIM RIGHT. 
Summer Boarper (to old negress). “* Aunty, are you the cook of this 
small but select establishment ?” 
Aunty. “ No,sah; I ah de sheff.” 
ee 
AND UNPROFESSIONAL. 
“What's the matter, George ? 





UNPRECEDENTED 
Puystoian’s Wire. 
ed to-night.” 
Puysiotan. “IT am, dear. 
Robinson, whom I've 
spite of all I can do.” 


You seem depress- 


on hand. Old 
years, is getting well in 


I have a most puzzling case 
been treating for three 





ASRS + a 
Never strike a pugilist when be is up. 
od 
MINERVA’S LITTLE 
*“What planet is that, Minerva? 
one of her neighbors in the firmament 
“That is Mars,” replied Minerva. 
‘And that other inquired Venus, nodding toward Jupiter 


JOKE 
sked Venus one night, pointing to 










; “Oh, that,” observed the goddess, with a mirthtul smile, “that 
is Pa’s. Sasol 
ONE OF THE SOLDIER'S TRIALS 


his lot whose gallant acts in war 
Are set in type so that th’ allusion reads 
As though the hero went in more 
For gallant *‘ duds” than deeds 
a Se 
The leaves fall in antuimn, but the 
Is OVer 


Sorry 


autumn doesn’t leave until the fall 


———> 


A Police Justice should never be non-committal 
> 
TRUE ENTERPRISE, 
* John, show this gentleman the door,” said the lady of the honse. 
“Thanks, John,” said the book-agent, cordially; “but you need't 
trouble yourself. I saw the door as I came in. Now this work, madam, 
is 


The lady bought the book. __ 


> — 
The first lucifer-match was made in 1829. The first match of any kind 
was made the day Eve took up her abode in the Garden of Eden. 


PRESERVING VEGETABLES. 


Wire (at breakfast). ** My dear, 
potatoes? I cooked he m myself.” 

Husuanp. “No; I’ve had enough.’ 

Wire. * What is the best way to keep potatoes, Jolin ? 

Husnanp. “‘1 think the best way for you to 
stew ’em.” 


will you have some more of the stew« d 


keep potatoes is to 


—_——@——__—_ 


Euchre-players, like chimney-sweeps, are compelled to tollow soot 











Is DE 
: CHARLES. 
GO POKIN’ ROUN’ DE FLOWERS 
CHARLES. 


NERVOUS ouD GENTI: EMAN. 
‘WHY, FATHER, I AM SMOKING ONE OF YOUR CIGARS.’ 


ETARD. 


HOIST WITH HIS OWN 


NERVOUS pd reese. “WHAT ON EARTH IS THAT BURNING, CHARLES ?” 


**] SAY, WHAT MAKES THAT TERRIBLE ODOR?” 





SUPPLEMENT. 














GIRL CARVING WOOD 


TECHNICAL AND MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


7 numerous classes in our large cities which are devoted to 
technical and manual training in the departments of decora- 
tive art had their inspiration, we believe, from Mr. Leland, of 
Philadelphia, who adopted to a certain extent the principles on 
which Froebel founded his suecessful Kind arten system, and 
carried them out in the instruction and guidance of pupils of all 


ages, 





From the very first lesson the student is taught to originate ; 
he is warned against servile copying or mere imitative work, and 
made to feel that even in such a seemingly trivial task as making 
a new pattern, he Of course some in- 
struction is imparted, but this does not in the first lessons exceed 
the indication of one or two simple elements of design. Each 
pupil is asked to choose the form which he desires his design to 


is more or less creating 


take, and he selects a panel or plaque or other form as a basis on 
which the ornamentation is to be made. Then after a few words 
as to the leading lines that go most harmoniously and gracefully 
with the shape selected, the student is at liberty to form his own 
combinations. This is the first lesson in design, and is preliminary 
to the whole course of training adopted in the Ph j 
which may be regarded as the mother of the whole system. 





adelphia school, 
The 
course comprises designing, modelling, and wood carving, and is 
usually supplemented by a course of light metal-work. 

The chief obj. ct sought to be attained in this school is to give 
the hand an “all-round training,” to fit it, not for one sort of man- 
ual work and one set of tools only, but for a great variety of handi- 
work, and therefore, we repeat, it is only fundamental processes 
that are taught, and such as lie at the bottom of all artistic work. 
Thus the pupils are not set down to copy, say, a jar, but are 
taught the simple curves from the combination and intersection 
of which the most graceful forms are evolved. For ornamental 
purposes it is in many cases sufficient to give indications rather 
than fuller designs, as, for instance, in human or animal heads, 
more or less grotesque, that may serve for motives or suggestions 
from which, as from a centre, other designs shall spring. The 
evolution of these grotesques from such heads is another step in 
the process. A lion is boldly dvawn on the black-board with a 
few rapid strokes; then a few more touches are added and the 
mane is created, the jaws opened, and perhaps the erect wings of 
a griffin made to spring upward from the shoulders, 
treated in the same way; 


Birds are 
an eagle is sketched, then another with 
flatter head and more curved beak, and so on, till the whole fam- 
ily of birds have been gone through. In Philadelphia, where the 
school first originated, lectures were given to the teachers of the 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


public schools, and similar lee- 
tures were given at the studios 
of the Society of Decorative Art, 
in New York, till the society was 
compelled to restrict its efforts 
to one or two branches. 
es were opened by the New 
York society in October for 
china - painting and decorative 
design, and an exhibition of 
china-painting and water-colors 
will be held in November. 

In Philadelphia the classes 
in the Industrial Art School 
number eight hundred pupils, 
and the Ladies’ Decorative Art 
Club has two hundred mem- 
bers. The former, intended 
specially for public-school pu- 
pils, aimed at the practical ad- 
vantage of giving the pupils 
increased facility in learning 
trades, while indirectly it was 
found to refine the tastes of the 
young. The visitor 
of any manual training school 
of decorative art finds, we think, 
the pottery class the most in- 


Class- 


to classes 


In brass hammering 
the sound of the hammer is try- 
ing to the ear, and the process 
is rather too slow for the mere 
spectator to follow the evolution 
of the design, and the latter ob- 
jection, though in a less degree, 
can be made against a transitory 
inspection of the work of wood- 
carving. In pottery, however, the clay responds readily to every 
touch of the hand; and the shapeless cone with which the process 
is begun grows into form as we watch it. The whole course of in- 
struction which we have mentioned is equally adapted for both sex 


teresting. 


POTTERY 


es, but the girls in most instances give more of their attention to de 
signs that lend themselves to embroidery-work, for which there is 
always a steady demand anda ready sale. As opening new careers 
to the many women who are now seeking to maintain themselves 
by their own industry, these schools of decorative art must be of 
the highest value. In this age of competition this aspect of the 
system is the one that will be chiefly considered, although Mr. C, 
G. Leland insisted strongly on such training as a part of the gen4 
eral education of the hand, and as contributing powerfully to raise 


AND 


| 
| 








SHEET BRASS WORK MADE BY CHILDREN 
in our houses and furniture has naturally called increased atten 
tion to the subject, and individuality in work is more prized than 
it used to be in the days of our fathers, for it is only that which 


bears the stamp of originality that has a permanent v 





EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON SCHOOL, 
See illustrations on double page of Supplen 


is a table cover which is we idapted for the fashion 


| ge 1 i : hict ll aday 
_ able octagon table as shown in our sketcl 








CLASS 


yrtunately, in 





hand-work to a nobler position than it occupies, unfe 
| the opinions of many. In this point he is in harmony with Mr. 
| C. H. Ham, whose book entitled Manual Training (Harper & 
Brothers) is an exhaustive one on the subject, on the training and 
Ex 
perience shows too that the degree of skill that can be attained 
| by it differs little in different persons in the plane of art of which 
| we are speaking. 


| culture of the most delicate instrument we possess, the hand. 


The general movement or revival of decoration 





DESIGN AND 


TECHNICAL 





EMBROIDERY. 


AND MANUAL TRAINING 


IN 















It is of olive g i 
diagonal cloth, embroidered with a very popular conventional d 
POTTERY. 
sign. The leaves are worked in long and short stitch at the 
edges in light olive green crewel, the stems at eins in a darker 
shade of the same. The flowers are of sl} 1-cotta - 
having tendrils of a light fawn-color. The border lines and dots 
between them are in shaded browns and olive ens ] full 
sized working pattern is given in Fig. 2. he whisk om case 
shown in Fig. 3 is of olive green Roman satin, m¢ 1 on card 
board, and is sketched from one of the ‘ ty of pretty 


and useful articles which are always prepared by the Royal School 











of Art Needle-Work at this season of the year. It is worked with 
groups of primroses, The turned-over corners are faced with 
plush of the same color, and the full part just above the handle 
of the whisk is also of plush. Fig. 4 is a very nove ase or Covel 
for a feather furniture whisk, intended to b ng ’ 
the manner of wall-poekets. It is of peacock ie velveteen en 

broidered with solid silk-work in pale blu Another one is of 
olive green satin, with the design in terra-cot silk 

The case is finished off with handsome ribbon loops and vs, and 


is an excessively pretty and effective little article A pattern of 





the ease, with the embroidery design outlined upo f 
Fig. 5. It must be mounted on stiff card-board and suitab ned 
A LOCK OF HAIR. 
T is singular that the hair of the human head sho ilways 


have been held as something sacred, and to be associated with 


sacred acts. Not to speak of the way in which we cherish the lock 








shorn from the dead, or the way in which the lover treasures his 
mistress’s curl, the hair has long had place in ceremonial acts of 
sacrifice. As the strength of Samson, according to t old Bible 
narrative, was in his hair, so it would ur t 4 ea felt 

self still giving of his life and streng en t off his yw 
ocks to cast them on the pyre of Patro ( anitir had th 
iair of his son Heraclius despatched Po nee tha 
ie begged the Pope to become the ) fa And as 
late as the eighth century people of rar ‘ of wait- 
ng, before cutting the hair of their child for the first time, until 
the cutting could be done by some individual whom they particu 
larly wished to honor, or whose patronage thev des 1 to secure 


the act constituting the individual a sort of spiritual parent 


SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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1G. 3.—BRUSH CASE. 














Iie. 2—DESIGN FOR TABLE-COVEK CO! 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON Roy 








ER’S BAZAR, NOVEMBER 3, 1888. via 









Fie. 4.—FEATHER-BRUSH CASE.—{Sex Fis. 5. 





Fie. 5.—WORKING 
PATTERN WITH DE 

SIGN FOR FEATIER 
BRUSH CASE See Fig. 4,] 


~/ 


BLE-COVER CORNER.—Worxine Pattern. 


‘TON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—{Szx Page 745.] 


} 





SEAL-SKIN 
JACKETS. 


In new shapes and perfect in fit and 
finish At much lower prices than 


heretofore. Orders by mail, or informa- | 
tion desired, will receive special and 
prompt attention. When customers 


are known to the house, or satisfactory 
references are furnished, goods will be 
sent on approval. 


C. G. 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


READY FOR. USE 
oe ONLY WARMING 


THE SUPERVISION OF 
ARDOT er PARIS, 
Mus S TeTeANAT iOMAL EON SITIONS 1h FOOD RETEB 
} CREEN TURTLE - TERRAPIN 
CHICKEN: MULLIGATAWNY 
MOCK TURTLE OX TAIL 
r CONSOMME -FRENCH BOUILLON 
Oo - BEAN 


ABIA 





VEGETABLE OKRACUMBO 
JN GLASS OR /M CANS. 


SERVED ON ALL PULLMAN 
AND B. & O. BUFFET-CARS. 


ld by the leading Grocers of the United States and 
Canada 


sPpALDI N G's 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. It mends eve rything. 


THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 








2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 


Sold Everywhere. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO,’S 
LAVENDER SALTS 


We are glad torecommend 
to our readers a delightful 
new invention brought out 
by the Crown Perfumerv 
Co., of 177, New Bond 8t., 
London, England. 

UNDER THE TITLE OF 
LAVENDER SALTS, 
they have prepared a new 
invigorating Sinelling Salts 
Here we havea delightfully 
fresh perfume of Lavender, 
mingled with something 
most invigorating and re 
freshing; a delightful addi 
tion to every toilet table, 
and a most agreeable deo 
dorizer.—Lady’s P«xtorial 
For Sale by all First-Class Druggists, 


ha 
7" J ra 
/ { 


Invigorating and Refreshing. 





On receipt of 2.50 will 
send you, express paid, a 


KNAPP’S 
Pat. Folding Draping Stand 


sare mad e of tinned wire, 
havin g a folding base of new de- 
1d can be gathe ted into such 
con pact? i 
bout. W 





sided, goes into a 
% inches square and 35 inches 

hese forms can be used for 
st misses’ as well as the 
st ladies’ skirts The m« ve= 
ment for adjusting is stron np 
and very quick of actio D. Th 3 
durability and extreme si — 
recc — nd them at * — 

VERY FORM GUA 


UNION FORM CO., 
__Wo. 52 Fulton St, New York City. 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


} ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 
Has few equals and no superior in America. 
Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 
Elocution. Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost 

moderate, For circular, addrese 


REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal 
PRESS, $3. 


Cirenlar size, $8. 

tn INT Newspaper size,¢44. Type -set- 
ting easy, printed directions, 

our Wil Send 2 stamps for Catalogue 
ARDS presses,type,cards,&c_to facto 

ry, Ketscy & Co.,M icden,Ct. 




















MadefromEnelishEreshEruits 


| 
| 
| 


| 





‘HARPER’ 


S BAZAR. 


ADVERTISING SU PPLEMENT 








BARBOUR’S 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


m Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


IETHER FOR 


GUNTHER’S SONS,  Buttousewing Lace-making, Bubroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Re ~—< ctable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


‘Crosse & Blackwell’ 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS,PIESannoCAKES. 
Recommended by best House akeepers, In rue and 

half-pound packages. Ask your Grocer for 
A trial] sample free on request, 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. — 


CORPULENCY, 


zh injuries arising from gorpulency, 
the most common of which 


Umbilical Herniag= 
or Ru sa 


may be B+ 









Seeley’ s Elastic 
Abdominal Belt and Umbilical Truss 


by which a firm support is given to the abdomen, inva- 
riably diminishing ite size, a improving the form 
and affording comfort and safe 


SEELEY’S HARD- RUBBER TRUSSES 


ill retain the most difficult forms of HER 


RUPTURE 


with comfort and safety, completing a radical cure 
of all curable cases Impe rvious to moisture, used 
in bathing; and fitting ! m of body, are WOTD 
without inconvenience by the y« angest child, most 
delicate lady, ww the laboring man, avoiding all 
sour, swe padded Re pleasantness, eine 
LIGHT, C ‘oul, «4 CLEANLY, and always reliable. 
CAUTILON.—Beware of ie ations, All ge’ nuine are 
plainly stamped ‘1. 6. SEELEY & CO., WARRANTED.’ 
ct? The( ee th SO Mec hanical Trevtment of 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 
THER IN PERSON OR BY MAIL. 


etme LEFERENCES :—Profs, 8S. D. Gross, D. Hayes 
WwW. i. egg Pct Thomas =! 








Agnew, Willard Parker, 
orton, oe Surqeon-Generr als of the s y and Navy 
AND UTERINE SUPPORTERS, afeastic 


ABCOMINAL 
STOCKINGS, SHOULDER BRACES, SUSPENSO 
Our ‘Mechanical Treatment of Rupture and Price List ‘i 
with illustrations and directions fo rT 8e measureme nt, 
nailed on receipt of Sc. Addre 
B. SEELEY & 00,, Sisenth 1 1th St., Phila. Pa. 


T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 


R. 
Di CREAM, OR MAGIC AL BEAUTIFIER, | 






PURIFIES 


Bealtifies the an. ¢ 








FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., 


HAIR 


ON THE 


LIPS, 





running 
N. Y. 


DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
less to the skin and free from a, 

drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use 
highly perfumed ; never fails to permane nt- 
ly remove the hair ; put up in plain packets 
Price, 


in * form of a sealed letter. ic 
5 f;1,00 ber pac ket. Sold by Dru gists. 
wil send it by mail on receipt of price. 


WILLIAMSON 
71 Park Place, 





& CoO. 
New York. 


ARMS, 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


PEERLESS DYES stt.rS.tecmr 
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FOR THE ASKING 


YOU CAN OBTAIN 


WITHOUT COST, SUFFICIENT MA- 
TERIAL TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE 
SILVER SERVICE BEAUTIFULLY, 
WITHOUT ABRASION, AND 
THUS LEARN HOW YOUR 
WARE CAN ALWAYS BE 
MADE TO LOOK LIKE 
NEW, AT THE 















WRITE 
YOUR 
ADDRESS 
ANDNAME THIS 
PAPER PLAINLY \So 
ON A POSTAL CARD, © % 
MAIL IT TO US AND 

THE MATERIAL WILL BE Neg 
SENT TO YOU POSTPAID, OR 

FOR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS A 
FULL SIZE BOX WILL BE SENT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


“wiTH ELECTRO-SILICON THE PLATE-CLEANER 
OF THE PRESENT OAY CAN ACHIEVE, WITHOUT 
ABRASION, EFFECTS OF aa" HERETOFORE 
UNKNOWN."* 


____MARION HARLAND. 


-BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—— FOR — 


LADIEY & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 

None Genuine without Paris Medai 
on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Preserve Your Health. 


D. C. HALL & CO”’S PERFO- 
RATED BUCKSKIN UNDER- 
ARMENTS (Smith's Pat.), for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, afford the 
best protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATISM, 
LUNG DISEASES. 
illustrated circular, 
() CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
SoLe MAaNuraoctTurers, 
LEONARD STREET, New 


J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, England. 
Est. 1728. 36 Prize Medals. Mfs. Chocolate & Cocoa. 

. —— Fry’s Pure Chocolate 
for all domestic pur- 
poses—baking, making 
confec tionery, or **cho- 
» colate’’—is the best in 
the world. 4 
each wrap pe d. Forsale 
by best retail grocers, 
and at wholesale by Avs stin Nrionois & Co., Importers 
and Wholesale Grocers, New York. 


’ BEAUTIFUL SATIN 50 square 
pieces all colors, post paid 15c 
ex. x. qly. 20c. c. Lemarie’ sN. Y. Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J 











Send for 





















DR. WARNER'S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
late Mm ilal- My -Welsee-liF-lame , Lele) iM 

It isthe best Underwear made 

It is the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

a aii malelalaaie-le: mail: B-) 41aP 

it has special electric prop- 
erties. 

It is a_ protection 
fore) (elma of} -1ag ae 
Ldt-teeMe-laleMaal-lF-lar- B 

Manufactured in all styles for Men. 

Women and Children. For sale by all 

leading merchants. Catalo . with 

Ss, sent on application. 


against 
rheuma- 


ete 
Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N. Y, 


Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 








IMPERIAL” 


‘KID GLOVES. 


| 92 Franklin Street. 


and all | 


York. | 


lb. cakes | 


Best for Fit and Wear. 


|HENRY M. PEYSER & CO,, 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, 
For Sale by leading Dry-Goods Dealers, 


“CLEAN FAST” FAST BLACK 


STOCKINGS, 
F. P. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
lutely clean,fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
and uneurpassed wearing 

wv qualities. 
{(quuis ’ None genuine without our 
trade-mark on each pair 
Send for price-list. 








TRADE MARK. 


The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
927 Broadway, N. Y. 2 West 1lith St., N.Y. 
107 State St., Chicago. 49 West St., Boston. 


WHITE TAR SOAP 


Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases, 
Ask for it. Drug and Dry-Goods Stores. 


THE WHITE TAR C€O., 125 Warren Street, N. Y. 


OF. THE .. HANDS 
And Fingernails. Make your hands 
white and beautiful. Send 4cts. for 


Sample and descriptive price-listof Toilet and Medicinal 


| Specialties R.H.L thin, Druggist,191 Bowery, N.Y.City 

















a satiafac 
ad not depend 


m sure I never 


, an 
h upon the taste of others “7? 
had a skirt look as well as this. 









FOR:SALE-BY “OS 
ALL: PATTERN-AGENTS 


OR SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Complete Form, $6.50; 
$3.50; Bazar Skirt Form, in Case, $3.00, 
Send for 
HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, N. Y. 
We cheerfully recommend these 
when ordering, or sending 


Skirt Form, to which Bust can be added, 
Descriptive Catalogue. 


forms, and request our patrons, 
for circular, to mention Harper's Bazar. 





Pe @ INDIA 
WAY. J) PAE “, 


on 
“pr 


-- FULLY ES 


fED. 6 act nig 


RECOMMENDED BY OUR 


BEST PHYSICIANS. 
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